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Fr responds to your every mood 

—such is the flexibility of 
Textone, the plastic paint. Any de- 
sired texture effect, in any color 
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specified in Textone with full con- 


fidence in the finished work. 


Because Textone can be so easily manipulated in end- 
less variation of tone and texture, it aids original 
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with the design as a whole. 


It is the product of pioneer spe- 
cialists in wall surfacing materials. 
Its quality is proved by the perma- 
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better understanding of its unique possibilities, a 
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This scratch test shows the 
strength of our special lac- 
quer finish on New Telesco. 
Seratch the surface of a 
board finished with ordinary 
varnish__look at the deep 
irreparable cut it makes; see 
how it digs right through 
the varnish. Now scratch the 
surface of the New Telesco 
special lacquer finish. The 
mark is barely visible. Our 
representative will make 
this test for you or show 
you how to make it yourself. 





This handsome book- 
let in color, describes 
New Telesco in detail. 
We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on 
request to our New 


York Office. 
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This new partition will actually 
help you to rent them. 


[__ a prominent architect after see- 
ing an installation of New Telesco 
Partition, “I would certainly hate to be 
the fellow trying to rent space in compe- 
tition with a building that is offering 
New Telesco Partition.” 


This architect sensed immediately the 
way that many building owners are turn- 
ing to their own advantage, the advantages 
of New Telesco Partition. For with New 
Telesco, you can tell a prospective ten- 
ant.... 


1. That you are giving him not a cheap parti- 
tion stained or painted to imitate fine wood, but 
New Telesco Partition which is made exclusively 
from rich African rope-stripe mahogany or 
American black walnut. 


2. That you are giving him the only modern and 
up-to-date partition. For the design of New 
Telesco is radically different. It is simple, grace- 
fully proportioned, architecturally correct .... 


beautiful ! 


3. That water and hard knocks, which usually 
deface the base of office partition after a few 
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months, wont even mar New Telesco. For it is 
yrotected with a special base, finished in soft 
lack, that is not only mop-proof, but actually 
enhances New Telesco’s beauty. 


4. That this partition will remain oamueiany 
free from scratches and scrapes and wear. For 
New Telesco is protected by an extraordinary 
lacquer finish developed in our laboratories . . . 
a special lacquer finish more durable than ordi- 
nary lacquer and far more durable than varnish. 


But even without these advantages to 
boast about to a tenant, it would still be 
good business to choose New Telesco. 
For it is the most portable partition made. 
Erected with screws. Telescopes, raising 
or lowering to any ceiling height. Can 

en from 
floor to floor, from office to office with- 
out damage or loss. That is why New 
Telesco is the most economical, too! 
IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 

(Driwood Corp.) Est. 1909 

General Offices and Plant: Elmhurst, N. Y. 
New York Office, Dept. A, 11 East 37th Street 
Branch Offices in Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


~ NEW TELESCO 


— the most important development in office partition in 20 years 
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“CANNON BALL HOUSE,” RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 
FROM A PENCIL SKETCH, BY FRANK A. WALLIS 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


BY 


AYMAR EMBURY 


OMING only once in six years, publication of 
¥ the Country House Reference Number of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum affords an opportunity for 
stock-taking, for a brief breathing space in the hurry 
of trying to design country houses, in which one may 
consider what has been accomplished, and in which 
one may examine the current trend in domestic archi- 
tecture and may speculate as to what the future may 
hold. It is of course true that in so brief a period 
no marked difference will appear between the 
work of this year and that of six years ago, but at 
least one can discover whether one’s opinion of five 
years ago was based upon a correct understanding of 
general tendencies, or whether it was the unconscious 
expression of a hope, perhaps reinforced by observa- 
tion of some happy examples which were sprouts 
rather than true growths upon the tree of architecture. 

Of one thing we may be sure,—that the general 
public understanding and appreciation of good archi- 
tecture are growing by leaps and bounds. People 
are demanding today, as they have never consciously 
demanded in all the history of the world, beautiful 
buildings (or what they believe to be beautiful) for 
their offices, for their civic structures, and above all 
for their homes. So widespread is this demand that 
architects instead of leading their clients are in many 
cases led by them, and while this great mass of un- 
formed and to some extent ignorant desire for beau- 
tiful things is in the long run sure to be of great 
public benefit, it is not only possible that it does 
occasional and temporary harm to the development 
of sound architecture, but it is from time to time 
evident that it actually does work in a harmful way. 
That this half educated mass of public interest and 
opinion in architecture is really of great numerical 
strength is evident by the astonishing circulation of 
the untechnical magazines which specialize in the 
held of home building and home making, and by the 
space which the general magazines of enormous cir- 
culation, such as for example The Saturday Evening 
Post and the Delineator, give to articles about house 
building, garden planning and interior decoration. 
Why, they have even begun to make the collecting of 
antiques a popular hobby! 

As has already been said, this enormous general 
interest in dwelling houses will in the end have an 
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excellent effect. It must always be borne in mind that 
the appearance of our towns and cities is dependent 
not upon the few fine buildings they possess, but 
upon the average of all of them; and we shall never 
again have in the United States, towns, cities, and 
villages of such lovely and unspoiled beauty and 
perfect consistency as those of colonial times, until 
the average of all our houses is as good as the aver- 
age was then. It is doubtful if such a time will ever 
come, but at least we are tending toward an approx- 
imation to it; for one good country house of 30 years 
ago there are a thousand today, and for one layman 
who was then really appreciative of good design, 
there are five thousand today. It was not that three 
decades ago our architects were incapable of good 
design, but rather that the public taste was so un- 
formed that the good house passed unrecognized. It is 
over 30 years ago that McKim, Mead & White built 
the Breese house at Southampton; in 1903 Charles 
Barton Keen built the Chauncey Olcott house at 
Saratoga, and in 1897 Cope & Stewardson were the 
architects of the Fine house at Princeton; and to 
those who remember these three lovely houses and 
compare them with the best of the current work, 
it will seem that domestic architecture has not ad- 
vanced a great deal; none of the recent houses of 
Colonial precedent shows more complete understand- 
ing of the principles of Colonial design and a finer 
hand in their adaptation to modern needs than the 
Breese house; the Olcott house might, had it not 
already become almost the foundation of a country 
house school, have been an example from which one 
could demonstrate how a new architecture may be 
developed from old precedent; and of all our care- 
ful current copies of seventeenth century English 
country houses, none has expressed the spirit of that 
delightful time more beautifully and more simply 
than the Fine house. It is obvious that it is to the 
mass of work and not to the exception that we look 
for progress,—and there we find it. 

In certain ways, a survey of the field is discourag- 
ing; there is in American architecture as a whole, 
and especially in domestic work, a great deal of 
“know how,” but an almost total absence of what, 
for want of a better word, may be described as “in- 
spiration.”’ It is of course an arguable point as to 
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House of James L. Breese, Esq., Southampton, N. 





DESIGN Part One 





Built in 1898 by McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


whether there is in architecture any such thing as 
inspiration ; there may be or there may not be, but 
there is certainly far too much downright copying. 
To take an example of the domestic field, York & 
Sawyer, apparently tired of the endless repetition of 
four engaged columns which they and their imitators 
have taught the public spell BANK, designed by 
what seems a genuine effort of the imagination and 
consummate genius that extraordinarily interesting 
and beautiful Bowery Savings Bank; and behold !— 
as if fertilized by a magician’s wand, the land sprouts 
bastards thereof from coast to coast. And one could 
not complain if these conscious imitations of a fine 
piece of architecture showed any knowledge or ap- 
preciation of design as an expression of structure; 
on the contrary, the principal motif, the deep arched 
portal, as well as the Romanesque detail, and even 
the yellow stone, are plastered against facades where 
they have little meaning; and even when the copies 
are as accurate as good photographs, measured draw- 
ings and excellent modelers can make them, they still 
are second rate. 

Truly, “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.”” So in our country houses, every little new trick 
in design, every little charming detail, every tendency 
toward growth produces a host of debauched imita- 
tions; and every new book that contains work of real 
quality, be it French, Spanish, English or Colonial, 
brings a new crop of country houses, often the frank- 
est copies of picturesque exteriors, with plans tor- 
tured into shapes which by some effort will permit 
some faint, far-away agreement with these exteriors. 
For this architects are primarily to blame; we should 
know how to use our books as mines in which to 
delve for inspiration, but not as sources of models 


to copy, a thing of which we are likely to be guilty. 

On the other hand, the poor devil of an architect 
has often been put into a miserably unhappy position 
by the very magazines which have done so much to 
help him. The public has been taught to demand 
labels on everything, and people have also been taught 
to distinguish pretty accurately between the various 
sorts of labels, and to demand only the genuine. It 
is very nearly impossible to design for the average 
American woman just a “house.” It must be “true 
Colonial,” or “Mediterranean” (a terrible word), or 
in some other style which has been stamped with the 
approval of the editor of House & Garden or of The 
House Beautiful before the architect is permitted to 
build it. The really cultivated client not only re- 
quires a general type but a particular sub-species 
thereof, as for example a “XVI century Cotswold 
cottage,” or an “early XIX century Pennsylvania 
farmhouse.” Very often the clients’ desires result in 
charming examples of domestic architecture, but 
more often the badgered architect pulls out, or buys, 
or borrows a book on a style about which he knows 
nothing and for which he has no sympathy, and falls 
to copying. Under these circumstances an art can 
hardly be advanced very steadily in any given direc- 
tion ; it is driven to diverse quarters by contrary and 
baffling winds of fashion which change so frequently 
that no architect can keep up with them. To design 
in the spirit of any style, even of so simple a style 
as our own Colonial, requires a deep and genuine 
knowledge of an archzological kind, plus an ability, 
the style once learned, to forget its results and only 
remember its processes. Better, far better, to begin 
with a plan and on that plan to erect walls high 
enough to provide head room, with windows that 
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House of Henry B. 
Built in 1897 by Cope 
give light and air, decorated with any traditional 
motifs that fit the mass, and call it a “house,” rather 


than to start with a formula, and try to compress 
within its limitations a mode of living. 

artly, of course, the varying fashions are due to 
the enormous number of houses that are being 
erected, and to the fact that in many cases they are 
the result of mass production. Lovely as we may 
think the old colonial towns like Stonington or Muil- 
ford, and much as we may regret the fact that our 
modern real estate “developments” lack the charm of 
these old villages, it is obvious that if the 
thousand little houses built during the last ten years 
between the edge of Brooklyn and the beginning of 
Jamaica had all of Colonial precedent, the dreary 
monotony of these square miles of small white boxes 
set on a treeless plain would have been at least as 
depressing as the featureless varieties of ugliness 
which have actually been built. Mass production may 
be economically necessary, but too constant repeti- 
tion of any architectural motif, no matter how good, 
a weariness to the flesh. The University of 
Virginia depends for its exquisite loveliness upon 
the classic column; but the effect of its repetition 
upon the student body is shown by the fact that the 
young initiate into its architectural society is required 
to count them and name the orders; there are 2284 
columns (not orders) without counting pilasters ! 

If, therefore, we cannot repeat motifs constantly, 
and preserve in them any freshness, we must change 
the motif. So far in this country we have acquired a 
sort of false vitality by seeking out unused sources 
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of precedent. We have had our Colonial revival, our 
English farmhouse spasm, our “Mediterranean’”’ ob- 
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session, and may be said to be fairly in the throes 
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Esq., Princeton, N. J. 


Architects 

of the “minor French manoir” period. In Europe 
they have tried all these things in the past, and are 
sick to death of them; hence the determined and 
largely unfruitful effort to create a new architectural 
style, the so-called “modernist” movement. One must 
admire the attitude of mind that has the courage to 
determine to be bound by no tradition, without being 
able to sympathize with the attempt to throw away 
the accumulated knowledge of thousands of years; 
nor does one seem to be the necessary concomitant of 
the other. Just as Charles Barton Keen, 30 years 4 
ago, produced a logical, beautiful, and entirely novel 
type of country house, by a new and skillful (I had 
almost said inspired) combination of old motifs, so it 
would seem today that the determination to break 
loose from tradition does not imply the discarding of 
all traditional ornament. With the an- 
nounced principles of the European (and American) 
architects practicing in the new school, one cannot 


forms of 


quarrel. It is axiomatic that a building should be 
expressive of its purpose; that ornament should be 
derived from the spirit of the times; that there 


should be no sham, no striving for effect for the sake 
of effect. But these are not new principles; they 
have been taught at the Ecole des Beaux Arts for a 
century, and Asher Benjamin wrote them in the early 
days of our republic in one of his humble handbooks 
for the country builder. But when the results ob- 
tained by the new school are compared with those 
obtained by the old, we find that architects will be 
architects, and that the new, like the old, utterly 
unable to forget that a picturesque mass is a pleas- 
ing thing, whether it be reducible to essentials or not. 
To take an oftquoted sample, compare the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York with the Central Station 
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The House of Chauncey Olcott, Esq. 





DESIGN Part One 





Built in 1903 at Saratoga, N. Y., by James Barton Keen, Architect 


Helsingfors, Finland, designed by that brilliant archi- 
tect, Saarinen. The protagonists of the new school 
abhor the Doric colonnade of the Pennsylvania as 
unnecessary and therefore ridiculous, while in the 
Helsingfors station they fail to see any anachronism 
in the tower, presumably for the signals on an under- 
ground railroad. 

Yet if these apostles of the new have produced 
little that is of intrinsic value and enduring worth, 
they have at least pointed to the way out of our pres- 
ent unhappy dilemma. It is true, that with the ex- 
ception of certain houses by Frank Lloyd Wright, to 
which the hide-bound conservative must render 
somewhat grudging praise for their power and sheer 
creative ability, there are no country houses in the 
new school here or in Europe which thrill us by their 
loveliness as do many of the older works both of 
Europe and our own colonial times, or even as do 
many of our modern houses founded upon and closely 
following well known precedents. Yet it is perhaps 
much due to the fact that these new houses err in 
the same way as the older buildings, in the desire of 
their designers to achieve certain results rather than 
to let these results grow naturally from expression 
of plan and the normal needs of life. Our materials 
and our ways of life are changing; our design will 
change with them unless it is consciously held within 
narrow and specified channels by preconceived no- 
tions of architectural dress. Take, for example, so 
simple a thing as steel casement sash. Here is an 
article developed to fill the need of a commercial 
product which would be consistent and in keeping 
with our copies of the English country house, and 
we find it economical, convenient, and rational. To- 
day use is being made of these casements in houses 





derived from all sorts of precedents, and since 
fenestration is, next to mass, the most important ele- 
ment in country house design, a profound change 
automatically takes place. If the designer has a plan 
which naturally brings to mind the simple, 
square, box-like Colonial house, and has the skill to 
adapt to this mass the fenestration required by the 
steel sash of stock design, he produces not a bastard 
but a hybrid product; and if the hybrid has a real 
flavor of its own, he has by so much advanced the 
design of country houses, and will not be without 
copyists and imitators. And in that lies the saving 
grace of our architecture today (that evidently we 
know what to copy), even though done in too great 
haste, often without thought, often straight copying. 
No longer are the bad old precedents regarded as 
of equal value with the good. We have learned to 
know good architecture when we see it,—architects 
and public alike,—and the day may be not far distant 
when we may be able to do, on the average, really 
good architecture ourselves! 

Very truly and heartily do I include myself among 
the vast number of architects, who today, due to 
the high tension under which we live and the terrific 
speed at which we are forced to work, have little 
time or incentive to secure ideas and inspiration 
from the careful study of precedent either old or 
new. We are all too likely to work along the lines 
of least resistance, to follow the accepted styles and 
tastes of the clients whom we serve. In case by 
chance any of the readers of THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Foru™M should really have time or opportunity and 
should read this article with the rather iconoclastic 
opinions set forth, I wish to make it clear that I take 
full responsibility for the various opinions expressed. 
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FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 
A HOUSE IN THE MODERN STYLE, BUILT IN 1927 AT AMARILLO, TEX. 


FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE FRONT 
A HOUSE IN THE FRENCH STYLE, BUILT IN 1927 AT GERMANTOWN, PA. 
EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 
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Photo. S. H. Gottscho 
A HOUSE IN THE ENGLISH STYLE, BUILT IN 1926 AT SAUGERTIES, 
BUTLER & CORSE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF J. LEVY, ESO., NEW ORLEANS 


Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 
)USE OF A. M. WEST, ESQ., NEW ORLEANS 


TWO HOUSES BUILT IN THE SOUTH IN 1926 
MOISE GOLDSTEIN, ARCHITECT 
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Photos. John Wallace Gillies, Inc. Plans on Page 
ENTRANCE FRONT 
HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 
HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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SERVICE AND GARAGE ENTRANCES 
HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN ENTRANCE TO MAIN HALL 
HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF DINING ROOM BAY AND GARDEN FRONT 
HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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STAIRWAY AND GARDEN DOOR 
HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 


LIBRARY 
HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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SECOND FLOOR 
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LEWIS BOWMAN, 
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HOUSE OF C. T. WEIHMAN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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Photo. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. Plans on Back 


HOUSE OF A. M. WEST, ESQ., NEW ORLEANS 
MOISE H. GOLDSTEIN, ARCHITECT 














CONSTRUCTION DATA 
General Type of Construction: Masonry and Interior Woodwork : Cypress. 
frame. 


; Interior Wall Finish: Plastered and painted. 
Exterior Materials: Hollow terra cotta tile, 


stuccoed. Interior Decorative Treatment: Caen stone and 
Roof: Iron-flashed brown English tile. painted plaster. 
Floors: Oak. Approximate Cubic Footage: 62,200, including 
Heating: Warm air. attic and basement. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


PLANS: HOUSE OF A. M. WEST, ESQ., NEW ORLEANS 
MOISE H. GOLDSTEIN, ARCHITECT 
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Photos. Mattie Edwards Hewitt Plans on 


HOUSE OF NORMAN MACKIE, ESQ., PRINCETON, N. J. 
MARION SIMS WYETH AND FREDERICK RHINELANDER KING, ASSOCIATED, ARCHITECTS 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Date of Completion: June, 1927 Interior Woodwork: Pine. 
General Type of Construction: Brick and tile. Interior Wall Finish: Plaster. 
Exterior Materials: Brick and limestone. Interior Decorative Treatment: Georgian. 
Roof: Slate. 

Wieewss Diiihie sad ook Approximate Cubic Footage: 100,000. 
Heating: Oil. Total Cost, $87,940. 
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PLANS: HOUSE OF NORMAN MACKIE, ESQ., PRINCETON, N. J. 
MARION SIMS WYETH AND FREDERICK RHINELANDER KING, ASSOCIATED, ARCHITECTS 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Date of Completion: November 3, 1924. 
General Type of Construction: Fireproof 
throughout. 
Exterior Materials: Pink marble. 
Roof: Tile. 
Floors: Black terrazzo, granite and composition. 
Heating: Indirect steam. 
Interior Woodwork: Birch. 
Interior Wall Finish: Sand-finished plaster. 
Interior Decorative Treatment: Decorative ceil- 
ings and doors. 
Approximate Cubic Footage: 354,479. 
Total Cost: $482,482.16. 
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PLANS: HOUSE OF JAMES A. TROWBRIDGE,: ESQ., NOROTON, CONN. 
ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA 
General Type of Construction: Brick and wood. 
Exterior Material: Brick (common). 
Roof: Slate. 
Floors: Oak. 
Heating : Hot water. 
Interior Woodwork: White pine. 
Interior Wall Finish: Plaster and pine. 
Interior Decorative Treatment: Painted; living 
room paneled in white pine. 
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PLAN: HOUSE OF J. N. MILLER, ESQ., GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
BRADLEY DELEHANTY, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 


DINING ROOM 
HOUSE OF J. N. MILLER, ESQ., GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
BRADLEY DELEHANTY, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN FRONT 


Photos. F. E. Geisler Plans on Back 
HOUSE OF WALTER BARRET, ESQ., SOUTH TAMPA, FLA. 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Year of Completion: 1926. Floors: Oak and tile. 
General Type of Construction: 8-inch brick Interior Woodwork: Whitewood, painted and 
walls, main portion; wings, frame. enameled. 
Exterior Material: Brick, painted with white Interior Wall Finish: Walls painted and glazed 
cement coating. Other walls of Southern in oil; some rooms papered. 
cypress. Approximate Cubic Footage : 48,000. 
Roof: Variegated colored slate. Total Cost : $30,000. 
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PLANS: HOUSE OF WALTER BARRET, ESQ., SOUTH TAMPA, FLA. 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN FRONT 


Plans on Back 
HOUSE OF MRS. JAMES HASTINGS, ALTOONA, PA. 
CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 




















COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 

Year of Completion: 1923. 

General Type of Construction: Stone walls; 
wooden joists and floors 

Exterior Materials: Local stone laid random; 
rubble. 

Roof: Split cypress shingles. 

Floors: Quartered white oak. 

Heating: Hot water. 

Interior Woodwork: White pine, painted. 

Interior Wall Finish: Wallpaper. 

Cost: 40 cents per cubic foot. 
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CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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Photos. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. Se Plans on Back 
HOUSE OF W. L. CLAYTON, ESQ., HOUSTON, TEX. 
BIRDSALL P. BRISCOE, ARCHITECT 
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COST 





AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Year of Completion ; 1924. Interior Woodwork: Pine, enameled. 

General Type of Construction: Frame. Interior Wall Finish: Wallpaper. 

Exterior Materials: Clapboards and painted Interior Decorative Treatment: Simple Geor- 
brick. gian. 

Roof: Shingles. Total Cost: House, garage and pool, about 

Floors: Oak; tile; pine. $45,000. 


Heating: Hot water. 
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Photos. Charles Trefts Plans on Back 
HOUSE OF VIRGIL A. LEWIS, ESQ., ST. LOUIS 


BEVERLEY T. NELSON, ARCHITECT 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 

Year of Completion: 1927 

General Type of Construction: Fireproof ma- 
sonry. 

Exterior Materials: Stucco with stone trim. 

Roof: Slate. 

Floors: Reinforced concrete and gypsum, cov- 
ered with marble. Parquet, walnut and oak 
flooring. 

Heating :; Vapor system; oil burner. 

Interior Wall Finish: Hall, composition Caen 
stone. Living room, canvas painted. Sitting 
room, canvas papered. Dining room, plaster. 
Second floor bedrooms, papered. 

Approximate Cubic Footage : 66,239. 

Total Cost : $70,000. 
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PLANS: HOUSE OF VIRGIL A. LEWIS, ESQ., ST. LOUIS 
BEVERLEY T. NELSON, ARCHITECT 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Date of Completion: September 15, 1928. 

General Type of Construction: Masonry walls; 
wood stud and metal lath partitions, wood floor 
and roof framing, except basement and garage. 

I:xterior Materials: Stucco on concrete tile. 

Roof: Fading green slate. 

Floors: Oak, stained walnut. 

Heating: Blast system indirect steam. 

Interior Woodwork: White pine painted, except 
library, which is poplar stained. 

Interior Wall Finish: Hard-finished plaster, 
painted and papered. 


—— -— 


Interior Decorative Treatment: Ornamental 
plaster cornices and ceilings ; pilasters in living 
room, with wood dado; papered panels. Din- 
ing room, papered walls; ornamental cornice 
and base. Library, poplar stained brown, 
marble mantel. ‘Powder room,” hand-blocked 
linen wall panels. All baths tiled to ceiling, 
one in sea green and turquoise. 


Approximate Cubic Footage : 47,600. 


Total Cost: $45,696, including drives and archi- 
tect’s fees. 
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PLANS: HOUSE OF C. L. DINKLER, ESQ., ATLANTA 
OWEN J. SOUTHWELL, ARCHITECT 
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Photos. Charles Trefts Plans on Back 
HOUSE OF GUY W. OLIVER, ESQ., ST. LOUIS 
WILBUR T. TRUEBLOOD AND HUGO K. GRAF, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS: HOUSE OF GUY W. OLIVER, ESQ., ST. LOUIS 
WILBUR T. TRUEBLOOD AND HUGO K. GRAF, ARCHITECTS 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Year of Completion: 1924. 
General Type of 
wood joists. 


Exterior 


Materials: 


Brick walls; 


> 


Construction: 


Brick facing, backed with 


heavy duty clay tile. 
Roof: Wood shingles. 


Floors: 


Oak. 


Heating: Vapor or modified steam; oil burner. 

Interior Woodwork: Oak. 

Interior Wall Finish: Plaster; oak paneling in 
living room. 

Approximate Cubic Footage : 68,000. 

Total Cost : $24,000. 
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Photos. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. Plan on Back 
HOUSE OF THOMAS H. BENNERS, ESQ., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


WARREN, KNIGHT & DAVIS, ARCHITECTS 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA 
General Type of Construction: Frame. 
Exterior Materials: Brick veneer: stone trim. 
Roof: Slate. 


Floors: Oak, slate, linoleum, rubber tile. 
Heating: Vapor steam. 
Interior Woodwork : Oak and pine. 


Interior Wall Finish: Canvas; wood paneling 
of oak. 
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HOUSE OF EARL WORSHAM, ESQ., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


BARBER & McMURRAY, ARCHITECTS 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 

Year of Completion : 1926. 

General Type of Construction: Masonry. 

Exterior Material: Field stone; brick ; cast-stone 
trim. 

Heating : Vacuum vapor. 


Total Cost : $40,000. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL STYLE 


LEIGH FRENCH, JR. 


VERY year more and more American country 
houses are being designed and built for which 
some type of provincial French house has unmis- 
takably supplied the initial source of inspiration. 
This patterning of American country houses after 
French regional prototypes has not only become a 
widespread practice, but there is also every indica- 
tion that it will increase. As an accomplished fact, 
this practice is either justifiable or not justifiable. It 
is either desirable to adapt the building styles of 
different parts of provincial France to the require- 
ments of American clients and environment, or else 
it is not defensible. There are those who stoutly 
maintain that the practice is inconsistent, and there 
are others who just as vigorously take up the cudgels 
to defend Gallic adaptations and champion every 
move to derive and apply inspiration from the do- 
mestic architecture of Normandy or Picardy, of 
Touraine or Burgundy, or of any of the other parts 
of France where the local modes of building in the 
past offer qualities and characteristics that seem con- 
vertible to good purpose in the plan and design and 
furnishing of the American country house of today. 
The opponents of using French adaptations are of 
two sorts,—first, those who object on the ground 
that basing adaptations on acknowledged models of 
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any kind tends to stifle originality and inclination to 
an individual quality of utterance; and, second, the 
rigid traditionalists who insist that the only legitimate 
style for an American country house must be based 
on some phase of the “American tradition,” which 
they usually describe under the loose and mislead- 
ing blanket term, “Colonial.”” The former anti- 
archeological camp would take away from the archi- 
tect legitimate food for his imagination to work 
upon, sterilize his inventive faculties before begin- 
ning a project, so that no contaminating germs of 
recollected style may vitiate his work, and then, from 
an arid outlook, divested of all the natural accumula- 
tions of an active and well stored mind, set him to 
evolving from his own inner consciousness a design 
to clothe with a three-dimensional structure the plan 
indicated by the bald, utilitarian requirements of the 
occasion. ‘Their attitude is not unlike that of some 
of the ultra-modernists who take as an insult any 
intimation that their work exhibits the least trace of 
precedent, though the precedent may come from 
nothing nearer than the remotest antiquity; their 
policy puts a premium on ignorance, nullifies the 
value of architectural education, requires of the 
architect merely ability to handle instruments and 
draft with reasonable decency, and would turn him 
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Proposed House for Douglas M. Bomeisler, Esq., Greenwich, Conn. 


From a Pencil Sketch by Leigh French, Jr., Architect 
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From a Pencil Sketch by 


loose to design with the mental equipment of a child. 

The “‘American tradition” protagonists usually ig- 
nore the fact that within the compass of the original 
thirteen colonies there were in use five or six dis- 
tinct types of real Colonial expression, evolved from 
widely different inherited modes, which the settlers 
had brought across the Atlantic with them and which 
they tried to perpetuate unchanged as far as they 
could. Besides these diverse Colonial modes, there 
was the Georgian manner, which was Georgian pure 
and simple, and in neither character nor origin to be 
confounded with Colonial; it was deliberately im- 
ported from England in its entirety, and it reflected 
in America all the successive changes it experienced 
in England. True, restriction to a mode of style 
derived from some episode of the “American tradi- 
tion” leaves considerable range of choice, but why 
should latitude of choice stop short with the so-called 
‘American tradition’? The Colonial elements of the 
“American tradition’ were themselves imported to 
American soil in the seventeenth century; before 
their importation they had a history of miscellaneous 
and partially exotic origins. The Georgian part of 
the “American tradition” came here intact from 
England; in England it was an imported exotic of 
Italian origin, with sundry contributions and addi- 
tions from Dutch and French sources, and with 
further modifications and adaptations dictated by 
local needs and tastes at the hands of the English. 

To my mind the whole situation in a nutshell is 
just this. The history of architecture is a record of 
the borrowing and assimilation of styles and modes 
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House for John R. Munn, Esq., Princeton, N. J. 
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Leigh French, Jr., Architect 


of structure, continued without interruption since 
the dawn of civilization. Borrowing, experimenta- 
tion and assimilation are the factors that have kept 
architecture fresh and vital, and .that have made 
possible the process of healthy evolution. Nobody 
invented the Romanesque style; it was the result of 
evolution. Nobody invented the Gothic style ; it, too, 
was the result of evolution. Furthermore, it is often 
possible to trace the very steps, with geographical 
and chronological accuracy, by which the evolution 
proceeded. The cathedral builders of the middle 
ages cribbed from one another, and there is enough 
documentary evidence to show that they did so and 
how they did it. The story of architecture and archi- 
tectural style is a story of cribbing, either admitted 
or tacit. Cribbing, indeed, is and always has been 
a most useful ally to originality. Every style, as a 
matter of fact, is the product of cribbing and co- 
Ordination in the light of local requirement. It is 
absurd, then, to take exception to the use of any 
French style on the ground that it is exotic or “for- 
eign.”” The real test of its propriety in America 1s, 
first, whether it suits the conditions for which it is 
employed, and, second, whether the adaptation is 
well or badly done. This and nothing else is the test. 

Hitherto various French provincial styles have 
proved suited to the needs for which they were used, 
and it is to the credit of the American domestic 
architect’s acumen that he has been quick to grasp 
and turn to good account the opportunities offered. 
In other words, French domestic architecture of the 
provincial types afforded material of unusual sug- 
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Design for a House in the French Style 


From a Water Color Sketch by Leslie I. Nichols, Architect 


gestive value. Why the types of French regional 
domestic architecture have fitted so well the wants 
of American country dwellers can be understood if 
we summarize the characteristics common to them 
all, irrespective of particular locality. In the first 
place, topographically and climatically the greater 
part of France is closely akin to America, and a 
manner of building that has approved itself in France 
is not likely, other things being equal, to present 
physical difficulties in America. There is none of the 
exotic flavor often incident to modes that have been 
adapted from countries whose climates are semi- 
tropical. Moreover, since climatic conditions, local 
materials and the general lay of the land,—three fac- 
tors that inevitably affect architectural style—exhibit 
numerous similarities to the same factors in Amer- 
ica, there is bound to be much that we can consis- 
tently adapt to great advantage. 

A second characteristic shown by country houses 
throughout provincial France is their privacy from 
the gaze of the passing world, a quality insistently 
required by their occupants. Though there may be 
wide divergences between the different modes of 
French domestic building, there are certain features 
that might be called national characteristics, which 
all of them almost invariably display. And not the 
least significant of these is that privacy which the 
Latin demands in his home. It may be secured in 
various ways, such as by building garden walls, by 
the arrangement of hedges and other planting, or 
perhaps by the choice and management of the site. 
but it is never absent. The French may have a racial 





preference for living in or near villages and small 
towns, rather than in the open country, but proxim- 
ity of neighbors never minimizes their privacy, which 
they always take sufficient steps to preserve. For 
that reason this aspect of plan and design has a 
pertinent bearing, in view of the perceptibly growing 
inclination in America to keep outside surroundings 
at their proper distance; its importance increases 
measurably for those living in a more or less sub- 
urban neighborhood rather than in the complete se- 
clusion of the deep country. 

A third common characteristic is to be found in 
the coherence of plan that prevails in the arrange- 
ment of the house together with all of its depen- 
dencies so as to constitute a fully organized group. 
“All the subsidiary buildings, as well as the dwelling 
of the master, are considered as integral and essential 
parts of the total scheme, a scheme in which each 
part is looked upon as an individual unit. It would 
be futile to think of any one of these houses with- 
out taking into account at the same time the relation 
that each and every one of the dependencies, from 
the coach-house to the pig-sty, bears to it. In other 
words, we must regard the house as the chief unit of 
a group, a unit, however, that would lose most of its 
significance if we attempted to disassociate it from 
the other component parts of that group, no matter 
whether the group be composed of many units or of 
few.”’ It is this well defined inter-relation of all the 
units that conveys the satisfying air of completeness 
so generally observable, even in establishments of 
very limited extent. The garden, of course, always 
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PROPOSED HOUSE IN THE FRENCH STYLE AT POUND RIDGE, N. Y. 
DONALD G. TARPLEY, ARCHITECT 
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PROPOSED HOUSE IN THE FRENCH STYLE AT CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 
EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 
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See Plate 58 
ENTRANCE FRONT, HOUSE OF VIRGIL A. LEWIS, ESQ., ST. LOUIS 


BEVERLEY T. NELSON, ARCHITECT 
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FROM A PENCIL SKETCH, FRONT ELEVATION OF A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE : 
BREED, FULLER & DICK, ARCHITECTS / 
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See Plate 58 
GATE LODGE, HOUSE OF VIRGIL A. LEWIS, ESQ., ST. LOUIS 
BEVERLEY T. NELSON, ARCHITECT 


FROM A PENCIL SKETCH, REAR ELEVATION OF A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE 
BREED, FULLER & DICK, ARCHITECTS 
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forms an inseparable and intimate part of the scheme. 

A further characteristic of the French provincial 
house occurs really as a corollary to the practice of 
grouping just referred to. It is the “intimacy of re- 
lationship in utilitarian functions’ that exists between 
the master’s dwelling and all the subsidiary buildings 
on the place. Every structure in the group indicates 
a necessary connection of functions with the dwell- 
ing itself and the life of the people who occupy it. 
The poultry houses and the rabbitry are not only 
items in the group composition ; they are also neces- 
sary and inevitable adjuncts to the house itself, for 
the poultry houses shelter what is destined for the 
use of the owner, either as a part of his direct food 
supply or as an immediately contributory to his 
profit, while the rabbitry ministers to domestic needs 
in exactly the same way. The master is vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of his sheep and swine, so 
why should not the sheepfold and pig-sties be where 
he can most readily see and care for them? All the 
farming operations, in short, are vital parts in the 
master’s scheme of existence, so why should not the 
individual buildings that accommodate them have un- 
disguised and visible representation in the group of 
which the master’s own dwelling is the chief unit? 

It was eminently logical that things should be so 
ordered. And the logic of the situation appealed to 
the practical-minded Frenchman. Without academic 
polish or sophistication, as most of the French pro- 
vincial houses are, they possess in abundant measure 
an intensely human and domestic quality that strongly 
commends itself to American ideals of the country 
residence. The pictorial values so often exhibited 
in their composition are neither intentional nor cal- 
culated ; they are attributable to straightforwardness 
and common sense in achieving the purpose intended 
in the most direct and logical manner. To their 
candid adaptation to individual needs and the special 
demands of environment, and likewise to their frank 
accommodation to utilitarian ends, can be traced a 
great measure of the fascination they invariably 
exert. Their directness in arriving at the purpose 
aimed at is thoroughly refreshing. And directness 
is the essence of style. 

With the foregoing qualities of French provincial 
types in mind, we may examine the way in which 
American architects have approached the task of ap- 
plying Gallic inspiration to the design of the Amer- 
ican country house. It would be utterly futile and 
absurd to think of copying or reproducing exactly 
any given example of French regional architecture. 
Aside from the ridiculous affectation of such a per- 
formance, the result in most instances would be 
totally impracticable and not only look out of place 
but also be entirely unsuited to its purpose. The 
occupants would be nothing but the tenants of an 
unusual piece of stage setting and would find them- 
selves constantly embarrassed in trying to act their 














parts becomingly. But very few such copies are per- 
petrated. In the main, the process of adaptation is 
carried out with good judgment and sincerity, and 
hence with no small degree of success, even when 
gauged by exacting standards established by taste. 

A review of some of the work designed by a num- 
ber of different architects, and now in course of con- 
struction, quite fully justifies the wisdom of deriving 
a body of style expression from French regional 
prototypes. It likewise demonstrates the ability of 
the American country house architect to invest his 
adaptations with a fresh vitality and to perform his 
task in a manner that is wholly original. What the 
architect has done in this field is exactly comparable 
to what the musician does when he takes an old 
motif or theme as the base of a musical composition 
and then builds up from it an altogether new 
symphony or concerto. 

The plans, elevations and renderings here shown 
speak sufficiently for themselves to make any ex- 
tended comment on the subject of their style un- 
necessary. Style, however, they all have ;—style, 
that is, in its truest sense, the accomplishment of the 
end proposed in the most direct and the simplest 
manner, without affectations, whimsicalities or any 
fruitless turning aside for irrelevant incidents. All 
of them display certain preéminent characteristics 
that cannot fail to command approval and convey a 
sense of reassurance by the complete sanity with 
which every situation presented has been solved. 
There is nowhere to be found the least suggestion of 
that copyism which agonizes over the literal repro- 
duction of non-essential “‘prettinesses,’—and gen- 
erally gets them wrong,—while it overlooks funda- 
mental principles. There is no trace of the cramping 
influence of being too archeological. If anyone ob- 
sessed with the passion for tagging and tabulating 
were to try to label them with arbitrary classifica- 
tions, he would find that many of them he could 
scarcely assign to any one period or wholly to any 
one region. These houses, indeed, present a well 
digested composite drawn from a wide range of 
dates and places, so far as the bases of inspiration 
are concerned ; in their ultimate manifestation, they 
are essentially modern, in the best sense, and thor- 
oughly fitted to their purpose. 

Like their French prototypes, they show no striv- 
ing for effect; they derive their convincing interest 
from their plans, their just proportions, a sane and 
pleasant use of materials, and the simplicity, direct- 
ness, genial dignity and serenity of their composi- 
tion. The qualities displayed by country houses of 
this type augur well for the future of domestic archi- 
tecture in America. The fresh tone infused by their 
presence is a valuable contribution toward the en- 
richment of the body of American architectural tradi- 
tion, and it aids in maintaining the high standards 
of excellence that our architecture has achieved. 
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F all the types of architecture imported into 

this country, perhaps the English and French 
country house types have been the most successful. 
This is a logical and natural result, since our climate, 
except in the semi-tropical sections of the country, is 
quite similar to that of England and northern France, 
and our building materials are the same. The varied 
topography of the land furnishes sites for both the 
simply composed mass for a level site and for the 
more rugged, picturesque type of house suited to 
a rocky hillside. Racially and culturally we are 
more closely related to England and France than to 
any other European countries. For an understand- 
ing of these two types of houses, we should know 
something of their history. It is almost impossible 
to assign any definite dates for the development of 
the Norman country house in France, because this 
growth was so gradual and because there is very little 
documentary evidence concerning it. We can only 
guess, from the parallel development of the great 
churches, castles and public buildings which were 
the flower of the Gothic impulse, that the earliest 
beginnings of the Norman and Breton types of small 
houses go back as far, perhaps, as the ninth or tenth 
century. There are still many houses in France that 
are known to have been built as early as the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. Even at that time the 
architecture had taken on definite characteristics of 
mass, uses of material and modes of construction 
which persisted down to the last century and were 
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influenced only mildly by the Renaissance or any 
other upheaval in social and cultural life. The in- 
herent stability of the country people precluded the 
possibility of their being influenced greatly by the 
Renaissance. Then, too, the cost of the elaborate 
over-ornamentation of the Renaissance was fortu- 
nately beyond their means. So today we find in 
the minor chateaux, the farm buildings and the 
peasant cottages of France a much truer representa- 
tion of the Gothic than can be seen in many of the 
large and famous chateaux and public buildings. 
The castles and dwellings of the wealthy, the public 
buildings of the cities, and even some of the cathe- 
drals are so be-daubed with Renaissance detail as 
to have lost much of their original Gothic character. 

In England, the introduction of French ideas in 
architecture began of course with the Norman Con- 
quest. Gradually the Saxon and the Norman types 
mingled, and the true English style was evolved. 
The English type differs from the Norman in that 
the roof pitch is not so steep, and cornices are 
heavier. Certain minor details in the English are 
perhaps not so graceful or romantic as in the Nor- 
man, but the two are similar in thought, in mode 
of construction and in materials employed, and 
picturesqueness of mass. In my opinion, no other 
countries have developed architecture so vigorous 
and honest in idea and execution and at the same 
time so homelike and livable. The two styles, at 
their best, are a perfect representation of the taste 
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Brick and Stone Detail, House of Guiseppe Cosulich, Esq., Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Frank J. Forster, Architect 


of two similar races of people, culturally sure of 
themselves and not readily changed by passing fash- 
ions in architecture. In England, much of the finest 
country house architecture can be found in the Cots- 
wolds, and in the counties of Sussex, Kent and 
Suffolk. In France, the regions around Rouen in 
Normandy and Coutances in Brittany, yield some 
of the best examples of domestic architecture. Here 
it would be well to go into the differences of mate- 
rials dependent upon the geology of the various local- 
ities. In regions where there is plenty of clay, 
brick and half-timber construction is the usual thing, 
with tile roofs. In the heavily wooded sections of 
England the timbers are placed close together, with 
the spaces between filled in with stucco on brick, 


and in traveling to more 


sparsely wooded regions 
one notes that the timbers are more widely spaced. 
Buildings entirely of wood are rare in England and 
almost unknown in France, but wherever wood is 
used, for half-timber, structural timbers, or for win- 
dow and door frames, the wood is solid and sturdy ; 
we find none of the flimsy, inch-thick veneer of 


wood so common in America. In regions of abun- 
dant stone supply the use of solid stone construction 
is the rule. Limestone and chalk and chert are found 
in northern Normandy, sometimes combined with 
brick. Slate is often used for roofing, a heavy, light 
colored variety in Normandy, and a thin, darker kind 
in Brittany. A buff or grayish stone, often used for 
the entire building in Brittany, is so hard that it 
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Brick Detail, House of Edwin C. Duble, Esq., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Frank J. 


cannot easily be carved, and the resulting architecture 
is somewhat more severe than that of Normandy. 

The Worcestershire region of England, particularly 
near Broadway, abounds in fine examples of lime- 
stone construction. The quoin stones, window and 
door frames, and copings are of smoothly dressed 
stones, while the rest of the walls are of irregular 
sized and rougher faced stones. Interesting houses 
of a warm, buff colored limestone can be found in 
Chipping Campden, Stanton, and Bilbury, in Glou- 
cestershire. Even the roofs of these houses are 
often of thick slabs of limestone. Warwickshire has 
many fine examples of half-timber construction. 
Kent and Surrey excel in half-timber and brick 
construction. I know of no more interesting or 
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instructive method of studying architecture than by 
traveling in rural England or France. One finds 
the same idea worked out many times, a similarity 
of mass and design running through all the archi- 
tecture, but details and decorative motifs differ with 
use of dissimilar materials and ways of using them. 

The greater part of the beauty found in this Old 
World architecture lies in the materials used and 
the way in which they are handled. The 
selected is rich and warm in color and texture, and it 
is laid with all joints filled in flush with the stone. 
Often the stone itself is partially or wholly parged 
over with cement, which gives a very pleasing sur- 
face. Large quoin stones are used at the corners of 
the structures, around doors and windows, and when- 
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Detail of Large and Small Stonework, House of Milton Hatfield, Esq., Montclair, N. J. 


Frank J. 


ever an appearance of extra strength is needed. The 


carving may be elaborate or very simple, according 


te the fancy or means of the builder. Patterned 
brickwork affords another means of enriching plain 
wall surfaces, often employed in the peasant archi- 
tecture of both France and England. Much of the 
brick is quite old and is longer and thinner than 
modern brick. Its texture and color are more varie- 
gated than those of modern brick, because of im- 
purities in the clay and unequal baking in the kiln. 
The brick laid up in number of simple 
patterns, such as checkerboard 
variations of the Often brick 
stone and chert will be found together in one wall, 


are any 


herringbone, and 


cross motive. and 


laid in checkered designs or in belt courses, and al- 
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ways showing great skill in manipulation and imag- 
Where half-timber 
construction is used, the timbers are always solid, 
They are 


ination in the use of designs. 


sturdy pieces, generous in proportions. 
hand-adzed and hand-carved, which adds infinitely 
to the richness of their texture. The material used 
for filling in between the timbers, brick or stucco is 
brought flush with the wood. All timbers are mor- 
tised and tenoned together with strong wooden pins. 

When the pitch of the roof is steep, as in the 
architecture of northern France and much of that 
of England, the roof masses play an important part 
in the design of the structure as a whole. 
French dwellings the roof is more important in 
appearance than are the perpendicular walls, Quite 


In some 
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srickwork Laid Up in Squares, House of Karl Kuffer, Esq., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Frank J. 


naturally, then, the texture of the roof influences, 
to a considerable extent, the architectural success of 
the building. The beauty of the roof likewise de- 
pends on materials and workmanship. In Normandy, 
tile is the usual roofing material, hand-made and of 
several tones of red in color. Much of it is worked 
and twisted in the process of firing, and these irregu- 
larities add greatly to the richness of the surface 
The tile are laid with a very slight exposure to the 
weather, perhaps not over 4 or 5 inches; the irregu- 
larities of the tile are emphasized by an unevenness 
in laying, and the result is as delightful a roof sur- 
face as can be imagined. The slates used in roofing, 
in both England and Normandy, are quite heavy, 
and irregular in size. They vary in color from dark 
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grays and greenish grays to deep purplish browns, 
depending on the locality. These slates also are laid 
in uneven courses and with very narrow weather 
exposure. In Brittany the slate is almost all of a 
dark color, and quite thin, and the beauty of the 
roofs is almost wholly dependent ypon the skill with 
which the slates are laid. All of the roofs, of no 
matter what material, are laid with a skill which, 
so far as I am aware, is not surpassed, a skill which 
has its source in a deep, instinctive love of beauty and 
reverence for honest native materials honestly used. 

The subject of dormers is important enough to 
deserve a paragraph for itself. Perhaps in no other 
one feature is there so clearly displayed the sense 
of balance and proportion of the native workmen. 
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The Norman dormers excel in variety and pic- 
turesqueness. They are of numerous shapes and 
sizes,—flat roofed, peaked, or hooded. Some are set 
directly up from the side walls, while others are 
perched up on the roof away from the cornice and 
serve to break up the plain stretch of roof surfaces 
in the most engaging way. Great skill is shown in 
their sizes and spacing. The dormers of Brittany 
and England are usually of a simpler type, peaked or 
flat, set directly above the vertical walls and forming 
parts of these walls. All dormers are small in scale 
in proportion to the size of the whole structure, 
and are thus kept in their proper subordinate position, 
a matter too often America. The 
window openings are small compared to the sizes of 
the dormers themselves, thus preserving in the dor- 
mer a feeling of structural sturdiness. It is quite 
apparent that in this country the problem of the 
dormer is not understood, or at least is not given 
sufficient study. Many a good house is ruined, ar- 
chitecturally, by oversized and poorly placed dormers 


overlooked in 


as observation almost anywhere will prove. 

There is, to my mind, no type of European archi- 
tecture so adaptable to our uses in America as the 
English or Norman country house. It is appropri- 
ate chmatically, and so far as use of materials is 
concerned, we have at our command all of the natural 
products found in the old buildings. The style is 
informal, and hence appropriate to our medern way 
of living. The interiors of the buildings must neces- 
sarily be modified to conform with our American 
ideas of comfort and practicability, but American 
architects are masters in the art of planning con- 
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venient and livable interiors. Because of its plastic, 
informal qualities, the English and French archi- 
tecture can be made to conform to any conceivable 
interior arrangement. Though we excel in the plan- 
ning of practical and healthful houses, we often fail 
in designing houses which are harmonious and beau- 
tiful, and this, in my opinion, is an equally important 
matter. If architecture is to be an art, rather than 
a trade, it must satisfy the spirit as well as the body. 
Both the zsthetic and the physical needs of human 
beings must be considered. In our efforts to repro- 
duce in this country the English or Norman type 
of dwelling, we can be successful only if we absorb 
the spirit and vitality of the old work: We cannot 
make a line-for-line copy of an old building, and 
then expect to inject into our copy anything of the 
real essence of the original if we use our modern 
machine-made and artificial building products indis- 
criminately. Fine as this old architecture is in design, 
the greater part of its charm is due to a sympathy 
for and understanding of honest, natural materials, 
skillfully and appropriately employed. We must 
use, whenever possible, old hand-wrought materials, 
or at least the best of the modern. We must teach 
workmen to use these materials with imagination 
and a feeling for their intrinsic beauty. The work- 
manship and materials throughout a structure must 
be the finest obtainable. Above all, architects must 
constantly strive for a better understanding of the 
spirit behind this ancient European architecture. 
Only by such means can we ever hope to bring into 
being in this country an architecture comparable in 
beauty with that of the best in England and France. 
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Plans and Elevation, House of Jack Huber, Esq., Los Angeles 


Gordon B. Kaufmann, Architect 


HERE have been many adaptations in 
recent years of the farmhouses of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. “Roofs of varied slopes 
and materials have. been used in combina- 
" tions with stone, brick, stucco and_half- 
: timber for the walls. The majority of these 
adaptations have definitely attempted to 

produce a picturesque and artistic effect. 

Too often, however, simplicity and dignity, 

which are definite characteristics of these 

farmhouses of France and England, have 

been lost. Much of the charm of this house 

- “ of Mr. Huber’s outside of Los Angeles, is due 
to the long, simple roof lines. Whitewashed 
stonework of the first story and the over- 
hang and smooth plaster of the second make 
a pleasant contrast and obviate the possibility 
of there being monotony in the unbroken 
wall surfaces. A _ spacious living porch, 
which forms the east wing, has long open- 
ings in the wall just below the eave line 
which permit cross ventilation through the 
porch and relieve the austerity of the other- 
wise unbroken wall. From the two illustra- 
tions shown on these pages it is impossible 
to appreciate the size of this house. The 
plan ts as interesting as it is unusual. It 
is practically two houses joined by a middle 
section, in which are located hall and library. 
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ENTRANCE TERRACES, HOUSE OF JACK HUBER, ESQ., LOS ANGELES 
GORDON B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF GUISEPPE COSULICH, ESQ., RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 
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Date of Completion: September 1, 1927. 

General Type of Construction: Masonry. 

Exterior Materials: Random rubble stone. 

Roof: Heavy graduated slate. 

Floors: Wide oak boards in main rooms; narrow 
in service. 

Heating: Hot water. 
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Interior Woodwork: Stained oak. 

Interior Wall Finish: Natural plaster finish; 
white coat finish in service and bathrooms. 

Interior Decorative Treatment: Stained wood- 
work ; painted baths and service rooms. 

Approximate Cubic Footage: 54,711. 

Cost : $1.20 per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE OF MILTON E. HATFIELD, ESQ., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Date of Completion: January, 1926. rooms ; painted whitewood in service and bath- 
General Type of Construction: Frame. rooms. 
Exterior Materials: Stucco; brick; stone. Interior Wall Finish: Natural plaster finish; 
Roof: Heavy graduated slate. white coat in service and bathrooms. 
Floors: Wide oak boards in main rooms; tile in Interior Decorative Treatment: Stained wood- 
bathrooms: linoleum in service rooms. work ; painted service and bathrooms. 
Heating: Hot water. Approximate Cubic Footage : 36,717. 





Interior Woodwork: Stained oak in master Cost: 87 cents per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE OF KARL KEFFER, ESQ., SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT ; 











COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Date of Completion: April, 1926. 

General Type of Construction: Frame. 

Exterior Materials: Stucco and brick. 

Roof: Shingle. 

Floors: Oak. 

Heating: Hot water. 

Interior Woodwork: Stained oak. 

Interior Wall Finish: Natural plaster unfin- 
ished: stained woodwork; service and bath- 
rooms, painted. 

Approximate Cubic Footage : 23,600. 

Cost: 82 cents per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. BENJAMIN S. COMSTOCK, PRINCETON, N. J. 
FRANCIS ADAMS COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT 











COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 

Year of Completion: 1926. 

General Type of Construction: Frame. 

Exterior Materials: 4-inch brick veneer. 

Roof: Blue-black slate 3/16 inch thick, 4 inches 
to weather. 

Floors: Oak, except in service rooms. 

Heating: Vapor vacuum system. 

Interior Woodwork: Whitewood. 

Interior Wall Finish: Painted throughout. 

Approximate Cubic Footage : 48,000. 

Total cost: $24,800, exclusive of grading, etc. 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA 
General Type of Construction: English, Heating: Vapor. 
Interior Woodwork: Living room and dining ¥ 
room of oak panels; library of country pine 








Exterior Materials: Stone, half-timber and 


stucco. 4 i . " 
Roof: Til panels; remainder of house of whitewood 
Roof: Tile. painted. 
Floors: Oak. Approximate Cubic Footage: 90,500. 
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HOUSE OF G. HAYWARD NIEDRINGHAUS, ESQ., ST. LOUIS 
BEVERLEY T. NELSON, ARCHITECT 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Year of Completion: 1927. 


General Type of Construction: Masonry, semi- 
fireproof. 
I°xterior Materials: Brick and concrete. 


Roof: Slate. 





Heating: Vapor system. 
Interior Woodwork: Living room paneled in 
pine. 


—s 


Interior Wall Finish: Halls and dining room in 


colored stucco ; bedroom papered. 
Approximate Cubic Footage: 58,125. 


Total Cost: $45,000 
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HOUSE OF J. T. LAZARUS, ESQ., ITHAN, PA. 


DAVIS, DUNLAP & BARNEY, ARCHITECTS 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Date of Completion: September 1926. 
General Type of Construction: Non-fireproof. 

















Exterior Materials: Local stone. 

Roof: Wood shingles. 

Floors: Rift pine. 

Heating: Hot water. 

Interior Woodwork: White pine. 

Interior Wall Finish: White plaster and sand 
plaster. 

Interior Decorative Treatment: Wall paper and 
paint. 

Approximate Cubic Footage : 42,000. 

Total Cost : $25,000. 
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HOUSE OF J. T. LAZARUS, ESQ., ITHAN, PA. 
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HOUSE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE AT SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 
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Date of Completion: October, 1927. 

General Type of Construction: Exterior walls, 
hollow tile : wood floor beams. 

Exterior Materials: Stucco. 

Roof : Hand-made Spanish tile. 

Floors: Composition and wood. 

Heating: Hot water. 


COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 





Interior Woodwork: Pecky cypress. 
Interior Wall Finish: Rough-cast plaster ; main 
rooms have timbered ceilings. 


Interior Decorative Treatment: Early Spanish. 


Approximate Cubic Footage: 49,500. 


Total Cost: $29,700. 
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LIVING ROOM FROM THE GARDEN 


Photos. Padilla Company Plan on Back 
FOUNTAIN IN THE ENTRANCE PATIO 


HOUSE OF FRANCIS MARION THOMPSON, ESQ., BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Date of Completion: September, 1925. Heating: Hot air; Gas furnace. 
General Type of Construction: Frame. Interior Woodwork: Spanish cedar. 
Kxterior Materials: Stucco. Interior Wall Finish: Textured plaster. 
Roof: Hand-made tile. Approximate Cubic Footage: 123,000. 
Floors: Hand-made tile. Total cost : $100,000. 
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PLAN OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS 


HOUSE OF FRANCIS MARION THOMPSON, ESQ., BEVERLY HILLS, CAL, 


WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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DINING ROOM FROM THE GARDEN 


STAIRWAY FROM THE ENTRANCE PATIO 
HOUSE OF FRANCIS MARION THOMPSON, ESQ., BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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EXECUTIVE RESIDENCE OF SECONDO GUASTI, ESQ., GUASTI, CAL. 
MORGAN, WALLS & CLEMENTS, ARCHITECTS 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Year of Completion: 1924. Interior Wall Finish: Textured plaster, deco- 
General Type of Construction: Brick. rated. et ae : 
Exterior Materials: Brick. stuccoed Interior Decorative Treatment: Wood beamed 


Roof: Tile. 


Floors: Oak: tile in bathrooms. 


ceilings in living room, porches, club room; 
vaulted ceilings in dining room, and library; 
vaulted ceilings in main bed rooms, 


Heating: Unit system; hot air. Approximate Cubic Footage: 221,000. 
Interior Woodwork: Cedar and Oregon pine. Cost: 38.8 cents per cubic foot. 
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EXECUTIVE RESIDENCE OF SECONDO GUASTI, ESQ., GUASTI, CAL. 
MORGAN, WALLS & CLEMENTS, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF CURTIS W. CATE, ESQ., CARPINTERIA, CAL. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA 

General Type of Construction: Concrete founda- 
tion; brick walls. 

Roof: Shingle roof. 

Floors: Hardwood and tile. 

Heating: Electrical and fireplaces. 

Interior Woodwork: Oak and pine. 

Interior Wall Finish: Plaster; oak paneling. 

Interior Decorative Treatment: Early American 
and English. 

Approximate Cubic Footage: 71,254. 
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HOUSE OF CURTIS W. CATE, ESQ., CARPINTERIA, CAL. 
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A SMALL-TOWN HOUSE 
ROBERT H. SHERLOCK, ARCHITECT 
BY 


PARKER MORSE HOOPER 


HERE is no more interesting type of architec- 
tural design than that pertaining to the home, 
and in no field of American architecture has such 
tremendous progress been made during the past quar- 
ter-century as in that of the country house. Whether 
large or small, costly or inexpensive, pretentious or 
simple, tremendous improvement has been accom- 
plished. This is due partly to the growing good taste 
of the public in general, and partly to the increased 
skill of the profession itself. In the problem of 
designing a commercial building, which is distinctly 
typical of our present civilization, it seems logical 
and permissible to break away from precedent, as 
none exists for our modern skyscrapers, and design 
something distinctly new and different,—new, be- 
cause the problem is new, and different because no 
precedent exists. Possibly the modern feeling ex- 
pressed in our commercial architecture may eventu- 
ally creep into our city domestic architecture. It 
does not, however, seem likely or reasonable that any 
marked degree of the modern expression should or 
can evince itself in our country house architecture. 
At our very doors on every side there exist splen- 
did examples of early American domestic architec- 
ture which should be and are very largely used as 
precedent for modern work in this particular field. 
The Colonial houses of Boston, Philadelphia, New- 
buryport, Salem and Portsmouth give us numerous 
suggestions and inspiration for the large and small- 
town houses of today. Particularly in New England 
do we find countless examples of the story-and-a- 


half, or cottage type of country house, so common 
on Cape Cod and the coast of Maine. 
such charming examples to inspire us, that it is hard 
to believe that the angular, box-like modernistic style 
of house being built in France and Germany today 
will ever gain a permanent foothold in this country. 

When one sees such delightful examples of the 
modern small-town house the three shown 
these pages, it is difficult to understand why any 
homebuilder should desire a house of the modern, 
flat-roofed, angular, bleak and forbidding type. In 
these houses, which faces of the elm- 
lined streets of Geneseo, N. Y., there is found all 
of the charm of carefully studied proportions, grace 
ful roof lines, and refined and delicate detail charac- 
teristic of the homes of our New England ancestors. 
The relation of the height to the width of this house 
is particularly fortunate. The short wing at the 
rear, which connects the garage with the house itself, 
is unusually well designed and adds to rather than 
detracts from the charm and dominance of the main 
house. 


There are 


as on 


one ot one 


The windows are well proportioned, with 


12 panes to each sash. The louver shutters also 
add distinction and charm to the design. The en 
trance porch is kept suitably small and is consistentl) 
tied into the house itself. It is to be earnestly 


hoped and desired that more people building small 
and inexpensive homes should employ the services 
of real architects or those of an organization made 
up of architects, such as the Small House Service 
Bureau of the American Institute of Architects. 
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HOUSE OF MISS ELINOR McBRIDE, GENESEO, N. Y. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CONCRETE 


BY 


HERBERT LIPPMANN, ARCHITECT 


HE owners of this house expressed dislike of 

the appearance of wood-framed buildings, 
whether finished in siding or stucco. They were 
averse, too, to the use of brick as a building material. 
They had seen and admired rubble stone walls and 
rubble-faced concrete. Use of the latter materials 
was unreasonable in cost because there was no stone 
in the immediate vicinity, and because of the union 
wage scale for stone masons in their section. Under 
these circumstances a simple system of hollow rein- 
forced concrete wall construction was recommended. 
The clients were shown barns and silos built accord- 
ing to this method, were readily interested in its 
appearance, and were convinced of its practicability 
for residential purposes. The requirements, other- 
wise, were that a house to cost $20,000 must contain 
four master bedrooms, two bedrooms for servants, 
three bathrooms, a playroom, a guest room and 
wash room, a kitchen, and a spacious room which 
could be used as living and dining room combined. 
The cellar is used for laundry and boiler room, and 
the grade of the site makes possible use of a portion 
under the kitchen as a garage. The living room is 
31 feet by 17 feet, 6 inches, planned so that the living 
portion can be used separately from the dining por- 
tion. The combination playroom and guest room is 
located conveniently to the kitchen, so that children 
can be served there when their elders are entertain- 





Photos. George H. Van Anda 


ing. This room is provided with patented folding 
beds which stand in special closets, and cupboards 
have been built to contain children’s toys. It is in 
this way that the playroom is converted into the 
guest room, the transformation being quickly made. 

A hollow concrete type wall system was specified, 
but for comparison, alternate estimates were taken 
on brick walls and on stud walls, sheathed and with 
brick veneer. These proved to be more costly, de- 
spite the fact that only two of the bidders had had 
any previous experience with the first specified 
method of construction. No wooden forms or cen- 
tering, other than for openings, and no scaffolding, 
were required. The walls were actually constructed 
by one intelligent mason, assisted sometimes by one 
and sometimes by two laborers. The laborers had 
had no experience as masons, and the mason, acting 
as foreman, had had no previous experience with 
the particular system, which was to him quite new. 

In this system steel forms are used, the forms being 
9 feet high and 2 feet or 5 feet long. Use of them 
was begun at the footings and carried the entire 
masonry wall height. Below grade, the walls were 
specified as two 6-inch shells, separated by a 22-inch 
air space. A half-round land tile was laid ‘to drain, 
open and upward, in the concrete footing directly 
below this air space; this takes the place of the 
customary girdle drain. The upper walls were built 
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House of A. Harris, Esq., White Plains, N. Y. 


Herbert Lippmann, Architect 
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HOUSE OF A. HARRIS, ESQ., WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HERBERT LIPPMANN, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL SHOWING TEXTURE OF CONCRETE WALLS 
HOUSE OF A. HARRIS, ESQ., WHITE PLAINS, N. 
HERBERT LIPPMANN, ARCHITECT 
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of two 4-inch shells, separated by a 2'%-inch air 
space. The air space is continuous around corners 
and is sealed around openings by placing a 2 by 2%- 
inch timber in the air space, top, bottom and sides 
of openings; galvanized 10-penny nails are driven 
into these timbers to combine with the concrete. 
The concrete itself, a 1:2:4: gravel mix, had no 
more water than would make it possible to remove 
the forms immediately 
after tamping. General 
reinforcement consisted 
of two No. 2 galvanized 
wires, one top and one 
bottom, in each 9-inch 
course. Two %-inch 
rods are used in lower 
foundation courses, gable 
or top courses, and in 
courses under window 
openings. Openings have 
additional rod reinforce- 
ment determined by the 7 if 
span. Cross-reinforcing arti 
between shells occurs 
every 2 feet on every 
course, in the form of 
galvanized S-anchors 6 
inches long with 1-inch 
hook ends. In the ex- 
terior walls the concrete 
was colored with dry 
nvineral siena, in the 
proportion of four cups 
of color to a bag of Port- 
land cement. To this 
ten cups of white cement 
were added to reduce the 
green tendency of the 
ordinary cement. The 
walls were left as they 
came, with the form marks showing. ‘They were 
neither painted nor stuccoed on the outside. In the 
vestibule they were left unfinished on the inner side 
as well. In all rooms they were plastered directly 
with a scratch leveling coat and a colored sand finish 
coat. There is no furring on any exterior wall, and 
none is required. Where stud partitions met con- 
crete walls, the wire lath lapped over the concrete 
and was fastened to the concrete. This was so suc- 
cessful that no cracks appeared at meeting places, 
in spite of the fact that the building has settled. 
To 2 by 2™%-inch timbers sealing the air spaces 
around openings there were nailed the wood frames 
for steel sash or wood doors. The timber over open- 
ings was covered with a copper flashing which runs 
3 inches up the outer side of the inner shell and 
projects beyond the sash and door frames, as a drip 
for any condensation or moisture which might run 
down into the air space and wet the plaster over 
openings. The heads of two windows had a 1-inch 
recess left in them, in which faience tile were “but- 
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Fireplace in Living Room 


tered on” for the width of these openings. Window 
sills outside were covered with roofing slate laid to 
wash. Inner sills were made of faience tile, placed 
directly on the concrete, and serving as a plaster stop 
below the windows. Door and window frames were 
designed to accommodate screens. Wood blocks 
were set in the concrete walls for curtain rod nailing. 
Joists were set 3 inches into the inner shell by fire- 
cutting the timbers and 
installing the triangular 
sawed-off portions at the 
proper intervals for use 
as a form for joist holes. 

This type of wall con- 
struction has been dwelt 
upon in this description 
because of the interest it 
has occasioned. There 
are several other features 
which might, however, be 
of interest from the point 
of view of reduction of 
cost of such buildings. 
With this intention, the 
area below the house not 
needed for laundry, boiler 
space, or garage, was un- 
excavated, and the first 
floor built on grade lev- 
eled with tamped cinders. 
A 4-inch concrete slab 
was laid and covered with 
2-inch thick corkboard in 
pitch for insulation. This 
cork was directly covered 
with a 34-inch cement 
(sidewalk mixture) coat, 
troweled smooth, and on 
this latter, by preference 
of the owners, a finished 
cork composition floor was placed. This portion of 
the building includes the playroom, on the floor of 
which the children play with no danger of ground 
dampness. Another economy was effected by the 
use of cork composition floor and base in place of 
bathroom tiling. Still another saving was made by 
the use of chestnut trim throughout, inasmuch as 
this was finished by the carpenters with linseed oil 
and required no paint or stain. Door jambs in stud 
partitions are 2-inch thick chestnut, 8 inches wide, 
rabbeted 34 inch to receive wire lath and plaster 
on either side, and installed, oiled, with one addi- 
tional rough stud all around to make the door open- 
ings. Doors themselves are of the batten type, of 
chestnut boards with H and H- and- L hinges and 
thumb latches. These were specified as alternate to 
stock two-panel doors with customary hardware, and 
were found cheaper as well as more in keeping with 
the simple early American design of this small house. 
In this building the concrete construction has amply 
proved its practicability and demonstrated its merits. 





AN EARLY AMERICAN HOUSE AT FARMINGTON, 





CONNECTICUT 


LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
BY 
HAROLD D. 


T is altogether beside the point to dwell at length 

upon what is plainly to be seen at a glance. It 
is needless to enter into extended comment on the 
fact that the small house at Farmington, Conn. 
illustrated here is designed according to the early 
Colonial tradition of the neighborhood, with various 
modifications in plan and adapted interior features in 
order to make it fulfill satisfactorily the requirements 
of a modern dwelling, but without disturbing the 
traditional character of the exterior. To two facts 
in connection with this house, however, it is dis- 
tinctly worth while directing attention. In the first 
place, the house is a small house. Notwithstanding 
this handicap, it is conspicuously well studied in every 
particular, both outside and within. It bears every 
mark of a finished product, not the air of a step-child 
or changeling, left to shift pretty much for itself. 

It cannot be denied that the average small house 
does suffer a serious handicap architecturally because 
it is a small house. Too often does it “come out 
at the little end of the horn,” especially if it has 
been designed in a great office with a complex or- 
ganization or in the office of an architect who 
specializes in large domestic work. Its unstudied or 
half-studied details smack of the standardized, and 
it fails of possessing that individual quality which 
clients presumably desire when they retain the ser- 
vices of an architect instead of appealing to a build- 
ing contractor. The architect, to be sure, cannot 
be held wholly to blame for this unfortunate state 
of affairs. In order to make a living he must make 
a reasonable profit on each commission that comes 
into his office. And the small house, in proportion 
to the labor, time and thought involved in its design 


EBERLEIN 


and erection, is relatively not nearly so profitable a 
subject as a larger commission. In some cases, in- 
deed, it is not at all a source of profit. (Quite nat- 
urally, then, the architect prefers the larger work, and 
with good reason he spends upon it his best efforts. 

And yet, though a busy architect of prestige may 
reasonably be chiefly occupied in executing important 
commissions, is there not something to be said in 
favor of his giving a little more personal effort 
and care to the occasional small project? Commen- 
surate profit therefrom, in a pecuniary way, he prob- 
ably will not get. But the small house is numerically 
preponderant, and numerical preponderance inevi- 
tably imparts the prevailing architectural tone to a 
neighborhood. Is it not worth while, therefore, 
to devote a little extra personal interest to the small 
house in the interests of general architectural better- 
ment? It may seem like “casting one’s bread upon 
the waters,” but, in curiously indirect ways, small 
excellences achieved have a habit of attracting sub- 
stantial returns in forms that cannot be expressed 
in figures on the ledgers. At any rate, this Farm- 
ington house affords refreshing evidence of studied 
attention bestowed as freely and conscientiously as 
though the commission had been five times as large. 

The second fact suggested by the Farmington 
house that the interior architecture and fixed 
decoration of a small dwelling exact no less skill 
and even more mature discrimination than do the 
same items in the treatment of a large house. Where 
every least touch assumes a magnified importance, 
because the field of action is so limited, there is no 
chance to retrieve or counterbalance any error in 


is 


judgment. The good has an effect relatively greater. 
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STAIRCASE GUEST ROOM 
HOUSE OF MRS. PHILIP ROBERTS, FARMINGTON, CONN. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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MEASURED DETAILS OF THE LIVING ROOM 
HOUSE OF MRS. PHILIP ROBERTS, FARMINGTON, CONN. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MRS. PHILIP ROBERTS, FARMINGTON, CONN. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE MAKING 
PHILIP RESNYK, ARCHITECT 
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BY 


OF THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


TYLER STEWART ROGERS 


HE very nature of a country house project 
"Tie quality and permanency of construction 
as primary requisites. Clients build country houses 
usually as a luxury rather than as necessary shelter. 
They demand quality of construction in all details— 
first, in order to reduce maintenance and deprecia- 
tion costs, and, secondly, in order to protect the 
costly furnishings and decorations which the houses 
usually contain. Whatever the architectural style 
may be, and whatever attention is paid to decorative 
elements, the structural framework must 
qualities of strength, durability, resistance to the 
action of time and weather, and usually a consider- 
able measure of resistance to fire. 

In this article we shall give consideration to the 
structure of the country house primarily from the 
point of view of the changes and improvements 
which have become possible through use of modern 
materials and methods of construction and _ the 
changing trend in design influenced by these factors, 
rather than merely summarize the structural features 
in the manner of a check list of elements which 
require consideration by the architect and owner. 
Looking at the problem from this angle opens up 
some very interesting matters for discussion, for in 
spite of the general impression that there is little 
new in the way of structural materials, the fact 
remains that the last decade,—and in fact the last 
two or three years,—have witnessed some important 
new developments which are definitely influencing 
the structural design of country homes. In this 
discussion it is impracticable to treat of the relative 
merits of various structural systems and materials, 
because individual factors surrounding each project, 
including the availability of materials, the topography 
of the site, the shape and size of the structure, its 
architectural style, and the type of exterior wall 
surfaces and roofing materials to be employed, all 
influence,—in fact may govern,—the choice of struc- 
tural elements. It is quite sufficient, therefore, to 
mention the materials and structural systems adapt- 
abie to country house architecture, discussing only 
their individual merits and characteristics and leaving 
the choice entirely to the architect. 

Foundation Materials and Sub-surface Construc- 
tion. The usual foundation materials—local stone, 


possess 








brick, reinforced concrete and concrete blocks,—have 
undergone little change for many years. The choice 
between these materials is almost wholly governed 
by local factors, for each of them is fully adequate 
for the purpose and produces foundations of ample 
strength and permanency; nor is it necessary to 
discuss materials for footings, including piling and 
mass or reinforced concrete, for these materials are 
employed in accordance with the load-bearing ca- 
pacity of the soil. A relatively new factor worthy 
of attention is the development of basement areas 
for service and secondary living accommodations. 
Heretofore sub-surface space has been largely neg- 
lected, and basements have been provided under 
entire structures simply on the old theory that they 
were necessary to keep the ground floors dry and 
warm. They have been utilized solely for heating 
plants, fuel and other types of storage, and some 
of the less-used service functions. Today, the great 
volume of hitherto wasted basement area has been 
developed for practical usage of many types, from 
secondary living rooms and recreation rooms to 
highly developed service areas, such as fully equip- 
ped laundries, storage vaults, and spaces for the 
accommodation of mechanical equipment such as 
automatic refrigerating plants, water supply pumps, 
water softeners and purifiers and highly developed 
heating and ventilating plants with automatic stokers 
or oil or gas burners. 

This trend has brought about the necessity for 
absolutely waterproof construction of basement walls 
and floors. Drainage of the foundations and foot- 
ings merits first attention and should never be neg- 
lected wherever there is a satisfactory outfall for 
the drainage lines which are laid just outside of the 
footings, somewhat below basement grade. In a level 
country, and where heavy soil conditions make this 
method of protection unsatisfactory, the walls and 
floors must be made watertight through the use of 
membrane coatings on the exteriors of the walls or 
through the employment of some of the relatively 
new integral waterproofing compounds employed in 


the cement mixtures in reinforced concrete con- 


struction or in a cement mortar coat on the exterior 
or interior surfaces of stone, brick, or concrete block 
Going one step further, the utili- 


foundation walls. 
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zation of certain parts of the basement for living 
purposes requires that some means be employed to 
overcome condensation on the masonry foundation 
walls. This may be accomplished by introducing 
an air space near the inner surface or by furring 
out the inner wall and applying plaster to a suitable 
which can withstand the effect of moisture 
without deterioration. 

One method which has been successfully used to 
prevent the collection of condensate on the floors in 
basements is worth describing. When the walls are 
completed and before the concrete floor is laid, a 
board about 1 inch thick is laid completely around 
the walls at floor grade and the finished floor is 
poured up to this board with a pitch from the center 
of the floor to the walls in all directions. After the 
floor has hardened, the boards are _ removed, 
leaving a 1l-inch channel into which any water which 
condense on the walls or the floor finds its 
way. The outside drainage lines at the level of the 
footings take care of this water as it seeps through. 

Structural Frame. There are five basic types of 
structural framing adaptable to country house prob- 
The first employs wood members throughout, 


base 


may 


lems. 
using either dimension lumber in an ordinary man- 
ner with solid corner posts and studs or employing 
old-time timber framing of heavy, solid, structural 
members. The second type employs masonry walls 
of stone, brick, hollow tile, or cement block, with or 
without an exterior facing in the form of a veneer, 
and with structural floors of wood or steel members 


Brick Hollow-wall Construction 
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or of reinforced concrete. The third type, deserving 
a separate classification, involves the use of rein- 
for the structural frame, and the 
fourth employs structural steel fireproofed with 
stone or cinder concrete and faced with veneered 
walls or masonry walls of non-load-bearing character. 
The fifth type, which is just now being developed 
to the point where it may be considered a definitely 
established method of construction, employs a light 
steel framework throughout, distinguished from the 
structural steel frame by the use of what may be 
termed steel studs, functioning like wood studs in 
ordinary wood frame construction and the omis- 
sion of masonry fireproofing for each steel member. 

Several new developments have occurred which 
pertain to structural framing and are worthy of 
special notice. Looking a little into the future, wood 
frame construction may soon take on new importance 
through the development of a successful chemical 
treatment of relatively low cost which makes wood 
highly moisture-resistant and which protects it from 
rot and the attacks of insects, including termites or 
white ants. This new treatment, which is something 
more than merely preservative, is an absorption 
process that may be applied to structural members 
as well as to finishing woodwork, including trim, 
doors, windows and window frames, flooring, panel- 
ing, and similar elements. It is interesting to con- 
sider the possibility of applying this treatment to 
genuine half-timber construction, for if the struc- 
tural members can be made free from expansion 
and shrinkage, warping and twisting due to the 
absorption of moisture and subsequent drying out, 
it will be possible to use masonry fillers and stucco 
between exposed half-timbers or solid timbers and 
still have a weathertight wall at all times. This 
matter is still so new that the application of the 
chemical treatment for this purpose is yet to be tried 
out; nevertheless, tests already conducted are so 
satisfactory as to make the suggestion worthy of 
consideration where genuine timber framing in the 
old manner is desired. 

The only other really new development in struc- 
tural framework is the light steel frame already 
mentioned. Rolled steel shapes of relatively light 
weight are used for intermediate studs with light 
weight structural steel corner posts, beams and gir- 
ders. The elements are usually bolted togetiner after 
being cut and fabricated in standard units under 
shop conditions. Field welding of the structural 
frame is also being used and will undoubtedly be 
an important factor in this type of construction. 
The erection of this frame is exceedingly rapid, 
once the foundations are ready and the material 
arrives on the ground. Steel may be used for every 
structural member including walls, floors, major in- 
terior partitions and roof. The exterior of the 
framework usually consists of a coat of stucco ap- 
nlied over metal lath or a special stucco reinforcing 
hase which has a waterproof backing attached to 
welded wire mesh. The stucco coat may constitute 


forced concrete 
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the exterior finish or it may be used as a backing 


for a veneer of stone or brick. The interior face 
of the steel members is plastered over a similar re- 
inforcing plaster base, leaving the steel framework 
protected on both sides by a highly fire-resistant wall. 
Structural use of this system promises a number 
of advantages, including permanency, a high degree 
of fire resistance, ease and speed of erection, and 
probably lower cost than reinforced concrete con- 
struction, fireproofed structural steel framing, and 
possibly lower cost than heavy, solid, masonry walls. 

Types of Structural Floors. The common use of 
wood joists for structural floors needs no mention, 
nor is there need for an extended discussion of the 
use of structural steel and reinforced concrete in 
their various systems, for no changes have taken 
place in the employment of these materials recently. 
The only important new development in floor con- 
struction has been the successful introduction of 
steel joists as floor members, a matter fully dis- 
cussed in an article appearing in the April, 1928 
issue of Tue ArcuitecturA: Forum. This type 
of floor, employing light steel joists laid on struc- 
tural steel framework or masonry bearing walls and 
having a thin concrete structural slab above and a 
metal lath and plaster ceiling below, is particularly 
well adapted to country house construction where 
a high degree of fire resistance is desired. The cost 
of this method of floor construction is relatively low. 
It is undoubtedly the least expensive type of fireproof 
construction. 

In country house work architects are frequently 
faced with the problem of developing really sound- 
proof floors to separate sleeping quarters from the 
living rooms below, so that guests may not be dis- 
turbed by entertainments and social activities after 
they have retired. Practically no floor construction 
is entirely soundproof unless there is a physical sep- 
aration between the lower and upper surfaces of the 
floor, for it has been proved that practically all struc- 
tural materials transmit sound vibrations from one 
surface to the other and that only an air space be- 
tween two separate surfaces is wholly effective. This 
type of construction can be economically accom- 
plished with steel joists in this manner. The struc- 
tural floor above is built in the usual way, spacing 
steel joists at the proper distance to provide adequate 
load-bearing capacity. Between alternate joists a sec- 
ond set of steel joists is installed in such a position 
that their lower chords are approximately 1 inch be- 
low the level of the lower chords of the trusses sup- 
porting the floor. To these wider-spaced secondary 
steel joists the metal lath and plaster ceiling are ap- 
plied, using furring channels if necessary. An inter- 
mediate layer of sound-deadening material of soft, 
flexible type may be installed if desired to form a 
continuous layer running under the lower chords of 
the floor joists and over the upper chords of the ceil- 
ing supports. In this way the ceiling is independent 
of the floor above, and sound transmission may be 
entirely eliminated, because vibrations from the floor 
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above cannot be directly transmitted to the ceiling 
below, nor can there be a reverse action. Wood joists 
have been successfully used in this system of stag- 
gering the joists and using the upper set to support 
the floor and the lower, separate set for the ceiling. 

Whether or not fireproof construction is used 
throughout the house, there is a marked tendency 
today to make the first floor over the basement fire- 
proof, because it has been well established that the 
great majority of fires in residences originate in con- 
nection with the furnaces or in fuel storage spaces. 
Steel joist construction may be employed advan- 
tageously in conjunction with wood frame for the 
rest of the building. Light reinforced concrete first 
floor construction is being used in many instances to 
prevent the possible spreading of basement fires. 
This tendency to use fireproof construction for floors 
has introduced another problem of use of finished 
flooring materials that may be applied over a con- 
crete base. Several new developments in this field 
are worthy of special mention. Where wood finished 
floors are desired, two systems may be employed. 
The first and newest is the use of chemically treated 
wood floor blocks laid in a plastic cement directly 
the concrete’ structural slab to form 
parquetry effects in genuine hardwoods, such as are 
frequently desired. The chemical treatment 
which has been mentioned in connection with wood 
framing assures a permanent wood floor not subject 
to warping, shrinkage, and cupping. This type of 
floor can usually be laid more rapidly than strip or 


over 


same 
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narrow faced hardwood flooring and is undoubtedly 
the most economical type of wood floor over a con- 
crete Where strip flooring or wide plank 
flooring is desired over concrete, sleepers may be in- 
troduced into the structural concrete slab in light 
steel joist construction, or they may be applied over 
the structural concrete floor in reinforced concrete 
and steel frame construction, using a cinder concrete 
fill between the sleepers or various types of sleeper- 
clips without fill. Here the chemically treated floor- 
ing possesses many advantages in economy, rapidity 
of laying and freedom from defects encountered in 
untreated hardwoods when laid over concrete and 
subjected to the moisture and condensation always 
apparent in a concrete slab. 

Concrete floors may be finished with various types 
of hardeners to eliminate dustiness, and to give the 
They are also partic- 
ularly amenable to surfacing with tile, stones of va- 


base. 


floors more pleasing colors. 


rious types such as slate, marble, Caen stone, and 
similar materials, artificial stones, and resilient com- 
position flooring materials, including cork and rubber 
The latter materials have come into 
wide use, not as substitutes but as floorings of dis- 


compositions. 


tinctive character, possessing qualities not found in 
other materials. Rubber compositions are usually 
laid in tile form directly over the concrete base, em- 
ploying special cements developed for the purpose. 
that the use of these 
cements demands a perfectly dry concrete floor to 
get permanent adhesion. Cork composition flooring 
includes cork composition tile and linoleum in sheet 


()ne detail must be noted, 


forms. 
they may be utilized in any part of a house, and 
they possess to a high degree, like rubber composi- 


These materials have been so perfected that 


tions, great resilience and comfort under foot, and 
marked durability. Cork composition tiles and lino- 
leum are also laid in a plastic cement over the con- 
crete slab, and the same precautions should be taken 
to have the slab thoroughly dry. Both cork and 
rubber composition materials are available in many 
colors and in variegated forms resembling marbles, 
and they can be used effectively to introduce color 
and pattern in flooring. The preparation of the 
concrete structural slab to receive these materals is 
inexpensive, consisting of securing a smooth, level 
surface in the slab itself without the usual grano- 
lithic finish and expensive troweling and floating. 

Wall Construction. Mention has already been 
made of the newest type of wall construction in- 
volving the use of stucco and brick or stone veneers 
over a steel frame. There has been a marked trend 
within recent years toward the use of combinations 
of masonry materials as compared with the former 
predominance of solid masonry walls of one sub- 
stance, such as brick or stone. The advantage, if 
any, has been that of lower cost, for there is probably 
no wall superior to a well built solid brick wall 
or one of well laid stone,—at least from a purely 
structural point of view. Relatively new materials, 
including hollow clay tile, stone and cinder concrete 
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blocks, have come into quite general use. Clay tile 
has been developed in certain forms which permit its 
use as a facing material, but more often it is employed 
as a structural material with either a brick or stucco 
facing. Concrete blocks have also been successfully 
used alone by employing those having a specially 
prepared face, but more frequently they are employed 
as a backing material for a veneer of stone or brick 
or for a coating of stucco. Cinder concrete blocks 
are coming into general use in certain territories 
where their production has been developed, but their 
porous nature adapts them more particularly as a 
backing material, and they are rarely or never used 
without a supplementary facing. 

It has now become universal practice in better 
quality construction to dampproof all types of ma- 
sonry walls. The thinner the wall the greater the 
necessity for this treatment, for it is now known 
that driving rains will eventually penetrate masonry 
walls up to 12 inches in thickness, due to the porous 
nature of the mortar joints and sometimes of the 
masonry material itself. It has also become standard 
practice to furr out the inside surfaces of all masonry 
walls for two reasons,—one, because of the natural 
condensation of moisture on the inner surface, and, 
secondly, for the insulating value of the air space. 
There really is a third reason also,—that of sound 
absorption, for it is proved that plastering directly 
on a hard masonry wall creates unpleasant acoustical 
conditions that are very difficult to overcome. 

Insulation has been receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion within recent years, and many new materials 
have been introduced which are designed to eliminate 
or lessen heat losses. Old theories have been upset 
by tests, and ample proof has been developed indi- 
cating the effectiveness and value of an adequate 
layer of efficient insulating material within the walls. 
These materials are of four basic types: 

1. Board forms, consisting of fibrous or porous 
materials compressed into sheets. 

2. Mineral and vegetable fibre in flexible sheets. 

3. Mineral and vegetable fibers or powders used 
in loose form and poured or lightly packed between 
the structural wall and the inner plaster surface or 
between floor joists for floor and ceiling installation. 

4. Solid mineral insulators which cast in 
place, consisting of powders which when mixed with 


are 


water are poured into the wall or floor spaces, where 
they set in a highly porous form. 

The use of these insulating mediums is usually 
worth while in country houses, for their effectiveness 
is great enough to offset their relatively low cost 
even when employed in high quality construction. 
Mention might also be made of the growing use of 
veneer construction over wood frames, consisting of 
brick, stone, or stucco. In this system the wood 
frame is designed to carry all loads and is arranged 
to take care of normal expansion and contraction 
of wood members in a uniform manner in order to 
obviate development of cracks in the plaster walls 
after the house is completed. The veneer has no 
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load-bearing function and simply becomes a decora- 
tive and protective element. When wood floor joists 
are used with solid masonry walls, there is tendency 
for the floor members to shrink as they dry out, 
and there is also a marked tendency for interior 
bearing partitions made of wood members to shrink, 
causing a development of plaster cracks along ceiling 
lines adjacent to the masonry exterior walls (which 
do not shrink in a similar manner). This is another 
difficulty that is overcome by using light steel and 
concrete as structural materials which are worthy of 
special attention in the development of country homes. 

Veneer construction over both wood frame and in 
conjunction with structural masonry materials has 
grown in popularity primarily because of its relatively 
low cost. No limitation is imposed upon design 
features by the use of veneer. Common brick is ex- 
tensively used to get Old World texture effects, and 
all types of bond can be developed without difficulty 
in a veneer wall, including Flemish bond and the so- 
called “skintled” brickwork. Face brick is almost 
always employed as a veneer, backed either by com- 
mon brick or other masonry materials, or it may be 
employed over the sheathing of a wood frame. Stucco 
is in itself a veneering material, and its use is so 
well established that no special mention is necessary. 
Cut stone—particularly limestone—is now manu- 
factured in relatively thin slabs for veneer con- 
struction of fine residences. 

Interior Walls. Along with the trend toward use 
of fireproof construction has come increased atten- 
tion to the use of fireproof partitions within the 
country home. The types commonly employed in 
fireproof commercial and industrial buildings are 
adaptable to residential construction where the sup- 
porting framework is adequate to carry the dead 
load which they impose. Common brick may -be 
employed for a 4-inch wall over moderate spans and 
for reasonable ceiling heights and will take plaster 
directly on both sides without furring. Hollow tile 
has been extensively used in this manner, and gypsum 
block because of its lighter weight is highly suitable. 

Where interior partitions are made of wood or 
metal studs, fireproof construction demands the use 
of some type of metal lath as a plaster base. Wood 
lath is not used as much as formerly for quality 
construction, and its place has been taken by metal 
plaster bases and to a certain extent by various types 
of plaster board. The latter type of material has 
grown in use for moderate-cost homes, but where 
expensive decorations are to be applied over the 
plaster, architects have shown definite preference for 
metal lath and wire mesh because of the mechanical 
bond they provide and because of their function 
as a plaster reinforcement as compared with the 
simple adhesion of plaster to wall boards. Another 
new material, recently developed, is a form of plaster 
finish especially designed for application over wall 
boards and insulating boards. While this material 
is a finishing material and for that reason is outside 
of the scope of this article, its use is designed to 
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permit the employment of plaster boards and insu- 
lating boards for interior wall construction to a 
greater extent than has heretofor proved practicable. 
Tests indicate that this new plaster finish has suc- 
cessfully solved this long-standing problem. 

In country house development there is need for 
soundproof walls as well as soundproof floors in 
certain areas. Much attention has been devoted to 
this subject in recent years, and some progress has 
been made. There has been a tendency to advocate 
the use of insulating materials for soundproofing 
purposes, but this is sometimes only partially effective 
if there is a physical connection in the form of a 
stud between the two adjacent wall surfaces. It is 
found that the wall moves as a whole, functioning 
as a vibrating diaphragm, and that filling the air 
spaces with a soft and porous material goes only 
part of the way toward the desired end. The ideal 
construction involves a double set of studs in stag- 
gered position with one wall surface applied to the 
first set and the other wall surface to the second 
set. Another way of solving this problem is by the 
use of a solid and substantial wall, such as brick, 
tile, or gypsum block and employing a soft plaster 
on either face. Under this plan reliance is placed 
upon both the sound-absorbing qualities of the soft 
lime plaster and the rigidity of the wall core. A 
third method of soundproofing,—which is applicable 
to ceilings as well as walls—involves the employ- 
ment of certain new materials developed for their 
acoustical and sound-absorbing properties. (ne type 
that has been long used with a high degree of success 
for correcting acoustical defects in auditoriums, 
theaters, restaurants and hospitals, consists of a thick 
layer of hair felt with a fabric coating upon which 
decorations may be applied as over plaster. This 
material is soft to the touch and for that reason is 
not extensively used for wall surfaces, above a 
wainscot of reasonable height. Nevertheless, its 
employment in this manner for the upper wall sur- 
faces and for the entire ceiling area is effective in 
absorbing sound, so that little or none is transmitted 
through the wall or the floor above. 

Other acoustical materials of a harder type, con- 
sisting of compressed and felted fibers, may also 
be employed for soundproofing purposes. Their 
effectiveness is based upon the principle of absorbing 
the sound within the space in which it originates, 
as in the case of soft lime plasters. The attention 
that has been paid to insulating exterior walls and 
roofs against passage of heat has called attention to 
the advantage of insulating some interior walls be- 
tween rooms where a considerable difference of tem- 
perature may be maintained during part of the day. 
This occurs, for example, between dressing rooms 
which are kept warm during the night and bedrooms 
or sleeping porches in which the windows are thrown 
open even during extremely cold weather. It also 
occurs between various types of storage rooms in the 
basement, in unheated fur closets and similar units. 
Roof Construction. Considered in its structural 
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aspects, there has been little development in roof 
construction except the introduction of steel to a 
greater degree. Steel members are handled like any 
other type of structural members and are adaptable 
to hip and pitch as well as to flat roofs. They are 
obtainable with wood nailing strips attached to the 
top chords to facilitate the employment of a plank 
roof surface, or they may receive a thin reinforced 
concrete slab, as in the case of fireproof floors. The 
general employment of tile, slate, and other heavy 
rooting materials calls for special attention to the 
load-bearing capacity of roof members and to their 
rigid bracing. As all of these materials, as well as 
composition and wood shingles, are almost univer- 
sally attached with nails to the roof surface, the 
employment of wood planks even in otherwise fire- 
proof construction is commonly followed. However, 
sleepers can be installed in a concrete slab as in the 
case of floor construction, if desired, and these sleep- 
ers in turn carry the necessary nailing strips to which 
the roofing material may be conveniently attached. 
Here again insulation has become an important fac- 
tor, for it is now known that a considerable per- 
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centage of the total heat lost from a building passes 
through the roof, and conversely that the heat of 
summer suns drives down through most roof sur- 
faces and makes attics and upper bedroom floors 
uninhabitable in extreme weather. Where 
there is an unused attic, insulation is frequently 
employed in the ceiling of the upper floor, using 
insulating substances in loose form, such as fine pow- 


almost 


ders or gypsum or fibrous materials that can be 
packed lightly between the attic floor joists. Where 


the attic space is used for servants’ rooms, recreation 
space or other living purposes, it is essential that 
this insulating material be made a part of the roof 
structure itself. 

Many of the relatively new materials that have 
been mentioned in this summary were primarily de- 
veloped for use in other type of buildings, and their 
adaptation to country house planning has frequently 
been quite slow. ‘This indicates the importance of 
being constantly familiar with new materials and 
new methods in order that the architect’s office may 
be prepared to bring to its country house clients 
all the advantages which modern developments offer. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE INTERIOR FINISH OF THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


BY 


PENROSE V. STOUT 
ARCHITECT 


N the earliest days, primitive man built himself a 

shelter to protect him from the vagaries of the 
weather and from the attacks of his enemies. As 
man has developed, the purpose of his house has be- 
come more complex, and civilized man must have 
beauty as well as comfort in his immediate surround- 
ings. The interior of the house has become as im- 
portant as the exterior. How is this beauty to be 
obtained? In approaching this problem the architect 
is faced by two primary considerations,—the personal 
and the economic factors. The atmosphere of the 
house must be in keeping with the manner of life of 
its owner. The stage must be set with thought of the 
action,—-shall it be a simple setting for real rural 
existence, the broad hearthstone and a self-contained 
life, or shall the style of the house reflect a grander 
style of living and form a background for social 
gaiety and a great complexity of interests? The eco- 
nomic factor determines important limits and chains 
the flights of fancy to solid earth. Limits are great 
blessings. Without limits, design is impossible, and 
in the absence of real limitations, the artist is forced 
to create his own. In architecture, as in every other 
field of art, it is not the cost of the object which 
makes it beautiful. The simple, inexpensive house 
may be, inside and out, as complete and charming an 
entity as the most pretentious. 

It is very important to distribute the building ap- 
propriation thoughtfully among the various rooms. 
The main living rooms which have most use should 
have proportionately more spent on them. Necessary 
economies may be cleverly made in less used rooms. 
This does not mean lack of consistency throughout 
the house. If the appropriation is small, the materials 
should be inexpensive and the treatment should be 
simple throughout. The problem of interior work 
should be approached with one question in mind,— 
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This simple painted wood paneling 
the low ceilinged library 


is well proportioned for 


how can the greatest beauty and adequacy be attained 
without the sacrifice of simplicity? The artist with 
Spartan fortitude should bravely eliminate every 
unmeaning detail. The value of successful country 
house architecture is not so much in its immediate 
appeal as in its lasting qualities of beauty. The test 
comes with time, and it is important that time should 
find both design and material good. To know well 
the good work of the past and how to interpret it in 
terms of modern life with modern means is the work 
of the architect. The so-called “modern” movement in 
art, revolting as it does against precedents, has caused 
much interest and agitation. It is an effort to express 
modern life, and as such it has much merit for the 
architect. The new art should not be shunned nor 
should it be unreservedly embraced. The wise de- 
signer will find much of value in the new ideas, but 
he will not discard the invaluable heritage of the past. 
A healthy growth in art, as in nature, must come 
through evolution rather than revolution. 

In the earliest days, the architect could use only 
the direct products of nature,—wood and stone,— 
and he was further limited, by lack of transportation, 
to the use of the kind of wood and the kind of stone 
in the vicinity. Later, the magic of transportation 
made the natural products of the whole world avail- 
able to those rich enough to buy them. But never 
has the architect enjoyed such freedom of choice as 
at present. He has at hand an almost unbounded va- 
riety of materials with which to realize his vision. 
Science and manufacture have combined to refine the 
ancient products and to create a wealth of new mate- 
rials. This vast array of riches brings its own dan- 
gers, and the temptation to use too many different 
finishes is ever present. Too great differentiation 
makes for restlessness and confusion, and the greatly 
desired simplicity is sacrificed. Too wide a diversity 
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The painted woodwork of this living room is carefully 
studied. The delicate carving is emphasized by a light 
glazing coat, wiped off. Facing and hearth are marble 


in color and finish should be ayoided in rooms which 
have a physical kinship,—for instance, living and 
dining rooms which open into each other in smaller 
country houses. If these rooms are finished in differ- 
ent styles or materials, the scale of the house is 
diminished. Treated alike, they tie together and the 
house seems larger. Difference in sizes and shapes, in 
hangings and furniture will give each room its own 
individuality while preserving unity of scale. 

Plaster. When primitive man first needed some- 
thing to hold the stones of his hut together, he used 
mud for cement, and ever since that time man has 
been perfecting his binding compound. He next 
used it for filling up the cracks and making the in- 
side of his house smooth. As he developed and began 
to think of beauty as well as of necessity, he used 
plaster, decorated and in relief, for his ornamenta- 
tion. He was forced to mix his own compound and 
often made mistakes, but today we have perfected 
and standardized products which give dependable re- 
sults. No matter how good this plaster product, it 
is wasted on an improper foundation. It is no econ- 
omy to save on the lathing. The best lath is a necess- 
ity for permanent plasterwork and goes a long way 
toward eliminating the cracks which disfigure walls. 
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The contrasts are here reversed. Stained walnut is used 
for the wall, and the marble facing of a lighter brown 
reflects the background colors of the painting above 


For ornamental purposes, plaster may be modeled 
on the surface itself, or the decoration may be pre- 
cast and the finished plaster worked to it. The ad- 
mirable parging of the early English homes was 
worked directly on the wall or ceiling, and the back- 
ground plaster was worked as smooth as possible on 
the wall, using the palm of the hand. It is expedient 
today to have the ornament pre-cast on burlap sheets 
and applied to the wall. To avoid any doubt of the 
result, it is possible to obtain hand-finished plaster, 
also cast on burlap. This soft, smooth and irregular 
surface can be shellacked and glazed with excellent 
effect and makes a perfect background for old furni- 
ture and hangings. Plain plaster cornices are better 
run directly in place. If ornamented, it is better to 
have them pre-cast and laid up in sections. In houses 
where the‘softness of old hand-finished plaster is 
desired, and economy is necessary, it can be closely 
approximated by using textured plaster or composi- 
tion materials, applied with a trowel and wet brush 
or with the brush alone. 

There is a wide variety of other effects of texture 
and color which may be obtained by the studied use 
of these materials. They lend themselves to being 
modeled on the wall and afford a good base for glaz- 
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Palm-finished plaster is here used appropriately. The 
peacocks worked in flat relief were designed to help frame 
the portrait above the fireplace 


ing. Color may be mixed in, and painting and stencil- 
ing done in relief. These finishes should be applied 
with a smooth, inviting surface, and the wall should 
never be left, as it often is, with sharp, forbidding 
projections. These rough-textured surfaces should 
not be used indiscriminately. Because of their novelty 
and cheapness, there is a prevalent tendency to use 
them in unsuitable places. A room in a simple Geor- 
gian type house, which would be dignified and charm- 
ing with plain painted walls, is garish and exagger- 
ated with heavy textured composition. It is well to 
observe that the most prevalent cause of annoying 
wall cracks in plaster is too quick drying. The room 
should be kept practically closed for a week after 
each coat, to insure its proper set. Sgraffito, used 
extensively in Hollywood, is a most interesting, 
permanent and 
Thin layers of cement or plaster in contrasting colors 
are applied one over the other, and before it receives 
its final set, the design is scratched on. If the top 
surface only is scratched through, the color of the 
undercoat shows, and if this undercoat is scratched 
in places, the color of the next coat appears in the 
design. The fact that sgraffito is an Italian name for 
a process formerly used in Italy extensively, is no 


inexpensive means of decoration. 


This fireplace is of old roofing tile which, laid herring- 
bone, forms an interesting pattern. The carving on the 
oak lintel enriches the fireplace 


reason why the process should be limited to the ex- 
pression of Italian ornament exclusively. If the 
character of the design conforms to the spirit of the 
room, it might well be adapted to almost any style 
with great interest and charm. 

Wood, formerly one of the primaries of construc- 
tion, is still the architects’ greatest friend. In its 
variety and adaptability it is unexcelled as a medium 
of decorative and structural expression, and it sup- 
plies the essence of beauty in many a room. With its 
richness, softness, and mellowness, it has no equal for 
It is the perfect 
frame for tapestries, or panels of exquisite needle- 
work or for shelves of vari-colored books. Moulded 
by machine or carved by hand, it has a direct and 
irresistible appeal. Here again fittness to the partic- 
ular problem in hand must determine the kind of 
wood and its design. Pine is too humble to frame 
rare tapestry in a stately hall, but properly treated 
it offers a soft and friendly background for rooms 
formal. 
for wide-flowing grain and small, tight knots. It 
appears best when mellowed by age or lightly stained 
and 
a fad; no house seems to be complete without one. 


the intimate sitting room or library. 


It is most satisfactory when selected 


less 


waxed. The pine room has recently become 
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Vertical pine boards with moulded edges frame this simple 
and appropriate mantel 


There is no good reason for this monotony, since 
many other woods are as beautiful, as readily avail- 
able, and often more appropriate in the setting. Ore- 
gon cedar is easily worked, is of very good color, and 
is usually less expensive than white pine. Chestnut, 
although rapidly disappearing from our forests, is 
still plentiful in the lumber yards. It has a beauti- 
ful grain and good working qualities. Oak, the old 
reliable, is medium priced and is essential for some 
period rooms. There are many, perhaps, less well 
known woods which have character and distinction 
of their own,—for instance butternut, cherry, birch, 
gum, and pecky cypress can be used with good effect 
at medium cost. Among the finer woods, walnut,— 
American, French and Circassian,—must be men- 
tioned. Mahogany, often ruined heretofore with red 
stain and glossy varnish, is susceptible to most beau- 
tiful carving and is a fine, dense wood of decorative 
figure. There is good reason to believe that it will 
shortly have a new vogue with more sympathetic 
handling. 

It is well to bear in mind that all large wood panels 
should be laminated to stand the expansion and con- 
traction caused by our dry, heated houses. It is also 
important to heat a new house enough to dry out the 
walls before setting any wooden trim. Irreparable 
damage is frequently caused by the absorption of 
moisture by new woodwork in a house with plaster 
not properly cured. Wood which is to be painted 
should be easily worked and non-warping. Its grain 
must not rise, and any tendency for the sap to stain 
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Hand-hewn timbers in this carpenter-built staircase express 
ruggedness and simplicity 





the paint should be retarded with shellac. Among 
the good woods for painting are varieties of white 
pine, soft pine and whitewood. In using random 
width plank flooring, highly satisfactory results have 
been obtained by using oak fumed in potash. This 
process gives the floor a uniform brown color, which 
prevails all the way through the wood. It therefore 
has less tendency to show wear than stained floors. 
Use of the process also obviates any tendency to 
swell or buckle. 

Painting is a subject on which everyone considers 
himself an expert and in which everyone has dabbled 
at some time in his life. Although painting seems so 
simple, it is one of the chief efforts of an architect 
to obtain workmanship and materials of a consis- 
tently good character. It is no longer necessary or 
advisable to mix one’s own paint. A skilled painter 
well trained in his trade may produce an excellent 
result with his own mixture, but there is no assur- 
ance that the same painter will be on the next con- 
tract. Thousands of dollars have been expended in 
the laboratories of manufacturers to perfect their 
paints and varnishes and to test their results. It is 
the part of wisdom to enjoy the benefits of their 
scientific research and to be assured of a consistently 
good product, thoroughly adapted to the case in hand. 
The architect thus can know beforehand the result 
of his specification. Labor is the chief item of cost 
in a paint operation, and it is important to buy qual- 
ity paint rather than material made down to a price. 
There is a product on the market for finishing 
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This floor is of waxed slate; the door of battened oak; 
the stair of polished black composition, and the walls of 
textured plaster 


floors in two operations which gives a very desirable 
effect. After scraping and sanding, the floor receives 
one coat of this product. It is allowed to stand for 
about two hours, and the surface wiped off. After 
24 hours the floor is polished, and thereafter main- 
tained with wax, as usual. Where wear eventually 
shows in passages and at thresholds, a new applica- 
tion of this product very quickly corrects the damage. 
It has been found highly desirable for use in apart- 
ment houses where the floors have to be refinished 
for each new occupant. It has good color, trans- 
parency and finish; it has remarkable penetrating 
qualities, and is also a good preservative. It saves 
the laborious and expensive operation of clearing the 
floor to the natural wood and rebuilding the surface. 
The recent advent of quick-drying lacquers opens up 
new possibilities for good paint effects. Lacquer 
produces a tough, tenacious surface of good texture, 
and a feature of frequent importance is its quick- 
drying characteristic. It is not a cheap product, but 
this is largely compensated for by its good covering 
capacity. It is frequently applied with economy as 
a spray, where large and uninterrupted surfaces are 
to be finished. It will be found excellent for stencil 
work where several colors are used, and when it is 
costly and tedious to wait for the drying of one coat 
before the next is applied. For obtaining a natural 
wood finish, one of the larger paint manufacturers 
has recently presented a product which makes it pos- 
sible to obtain a very good finish with two coats. The 
first coat is a stain and filler combined, of good body 
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Here the floor is of black and white marble. The stairs 
are painted, the balusters of painted wrought iron with 
cast brass caps and bases 


and transparency. It is necessary only to add the 
finish coat, whether this be of dull finish varnish or 
wax. It has been found that great economy can be 
thus obtained along with highly desirable effects. 
Where means permit and a handsome paint. finish 
is desired, it is wise to first cover plaster with muslin 
This produces an excellent surface upon which to 
paint, and it prevents hair cracks from later marring 
the finish. When the walls themselves are to be dec- 
orative, rather than a background for other color and 
design, wallpaper plays its part. There is an endless 
variety of designs to choose from, and the result will 
be no better than the choice. The durability of paper 
may be increased and the color tones of many 1m- 
proved by the application of an especially prepared 
sizing recently perfected. If the paper is to be used 
in bathrooms, it should be sized with this prepara- 
tion and given two coats of spar varnish. Paper 
treated this way is attractive for bathrooms, as dec- 
oration is practically limited to the wall surfaces. On 
bathroom walls, below the wainscot line, waterproof 
surfaces are imperative. The most economical treat- 
ment for the walls is the use of 
finished with a good grade of waterproof enamel. 
Where this is used, it is important to have a 2-inch 
strip of tile set flush with the plaster immediately 
above the bath tub or other horizontal projection 
which will need frequent washing, or the enamel 


Keene’s cement 


will soon be worn away. Tile from floor to ceiling, 
or to wainscot height, in plain or contrasting colors, 
is well worth the added expenditure. Our bathrooms, 
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Sgraffito is used in this mantel in delightful harmony with An original use of wrought iron for trim. The arched 
its surroundings soffits are stenciled 































until recently gleaming white as snow houses, are’ short lengths, and in rooms where large rugs or 
now decorated with tile, heavy slabs of glass, mar- carpets will be used, the short lengths may be dis- 
bles and mirrors, and made into shrines of luxury. tributed in the center and the long lengths used for 
Tile for the kitchen walls combines zsthetic pleasure the more exposed side sections. There is no thing 
with perfect cleanliness and saves constant repaint- more certain to cause trouble and annoyance after 
ing. It has long been used for bathroom floors and the completion of a house than floors which warp or 
has proved its practical value, but only recently has shrink and expose cracks. It is a good principle, 
thought been given to its use for color and design. when floors are important, to have them furnished, 
It makes a highly appropriate floor for the breakfast laid and finished by a reputable flooring specialist, 
room or loggia. Where a resilient floor surface is wherever one is available. The grace and elegance 
required, as in the working part of the house, lino- of marble for the stair hall has long been recognized, 
leum or rubber, in sheet or tile, colored, embossed and it is unexcelled in an appropriate setting. For 
or marbleized, may be used to advantage. Long life a Colonial hall, diagonal squares of Belgian black 
and good appearance may be increased by waxing. and a cream marble have given excellent results. 
In stately rooms without carpets, floors of oak, Marble gives dignity to the mantel, and there is no 
walnut and teak are appropriate, and their richness other material which so adequately fulfills this fune- 
may be enhanced by inlays of rare woods. Teak tion. It may be had in any color or graining to har- 
mellows and becomes rich and beautiful with age. monize with the decorative scheme. 
Veneered floors of random-width oak are service- To gain familiarity with available materials, to 
able for rooms which are formal but less stately. study their characteristics and know something of 
Random-width oak planks, with wooden dowels, — their possibilities and their limitations is as essential 
where cross-scraped, take on a softness of texture’ to the architect as his historical study and zsthetic 
and an appearance of wear. This type of floor is training. This familiarity stimulates the imagination. 
becoming to the informal room. The charm of our It is surprising to see the innumerable examples of 
early American farmhouse floors may be obtained excellent results that can be obtained with the 
with white pine in varying wide widths face-nailed simplest and least expensive materials when they 
with hand-wrought nails. They are charming when are rightly used. The material that is used frankly 
stained or painted. Now that comb-grained pine has for what it really is and for its own qualities is 
increased in cost to that of oak, it seems wise to fur- much to be preferred to one that is made to imitate 
nish oak floors for all bedrooms. Economy may be something more expensive. The sham shows its 
effected by using flooring with a predominance of shallowness, while the genuine grows old gracefully. 
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HE sanitary provisions in the country houses 

of today are receiving more and more attention. 
The living rooms, dining rooms and others may be 
designed in much the same way as they have been 
for the past five hundred years, but the bathroom, 
with its necessary conveniences, presents a compara- 
tively new problem in design. 

For comfort and convenience, each guest room 
should have a complete bathroom in addition to those 
provided for the master and mistress, although in 
quite large houses with an elastic guest list it may 
be deemed sufficient to provide a number of smaller 
rooms with a bath between each two. Servants, too, 
are critical people, and while it is not customary to 
supply private baths generally in the servants’ quar- 
ters, it will be good policy to provide liberally for 
them. Many a well trained and otherwise desirable 
servant has been lost solely on account of insufficient 
or poor sanitary provisions. By reason of the dif- 
ferent forms of service to be rendered, each of these 
types of bathrooms requires different fixture layouts, 
and as we are becoming educated beyond use of 
the stereotyped three fixtures in cold, white equip- 
ment, there is a selection of fixtures suitable for each, 
and we may fit and furnish each of our bathrooms 
in harmony with the chamber it serves. 

The bath of the hostess comes first in considera- 
tion, and there is slight limit here on the designer’s 
skill if the budget is elastic enough. One is no 
longer limited to the glaring white pottery of a 
decade ago for the fixture selection, as potters have 
learned the use of metallic coloring in glazes. Solid 
colors in blues, greens, and browns are obtainable, 
as well as many artistic shades to blend with almost 
any room’s color scheme. Some potteries are also 
producing pleasing mottled effects, and much hand 
retouched, delicately veined ware has recently made 
its appearance. This colored ware is every bit as 
sanitary as the dead white; it does not show tem- 
porary dust, or interior fixture soiling, which it is 
not always possible to avoid, and it offers a relief 
from monotony by making possible the shifting of 
fixtures from room to room with each annual or 
periodical redecorating of interiors. Some manu- 
facturers have recently placed on the market modern 
examples of the marble slab lavatories of a genera- 
tion ago, beautiful to the eve when newly built of 
black and gold, or of delicately veined Etruscan 
marble or of onyx, but absorptive, nevertheless, and 
subject to possible failure where the parts are joined 
together. The veins in the marble pattern as well 
as the joints between the basin and slab may absorb 
water. Keeping pace with the advance in the art 


of pottery making, the brass worker now produces 
faucets. brackets, and metal trimmings in period 
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designs, in two-color finishes, in all platings, and 
in widely varied selections. Chromium, cadmium, 
and other hard metals are now plated on so as to 
give a practically everlasting finish, and even gold 
and enamels are extensively used in pattern work. 
Some of the newer showings are colored by firing 
the harder finishes. 

In the matter of wall and floor finish for master 
baths, we are somewhat similarly situated. Time 
was when finishing a bathroom meant simply using 
a more or less absorbent cold, white-glazed, earthen- 
ware, rectangular tile up to a height of 4 or 5 feet, 
with perhaps a colored stripe and a quarter-round 
nosing or ogee cap to finish, and a plain white or 
tinted enamel-painted wall above. Today, though 
we no longer use unvitrified material, we are still 
using tile for a waterproof finish, and we have a 
wide selection. Few if any other materials — give 
at the same time such a practically non-absorbent 
wall and such an opportunity for pleasing design. 
Marble, though capable of fine effects, is too absorb- 
ent to be considered a fully sanitary material, and 
cast opaque glass, so much used a few vears ago, 
was found to be subject to temperature cracks, and 
the joints could hardly be made permanently water- 
tight. The manufacture of vitrified tile has advanced 
to a point where a non-absorbent, even product is 
the rule, and it is furnished in unglazed, mat or full- 
glazed finishes, and in practically any color or tint 
and in standard and special shapes. The 
faience and body tile in selected or random tints 
allows the designing ability of the architect full 
sway, and it makes possible the tiling of a bathroom 
that is in keeping with its purpose and at the same 
time inviting and restful to the user,—an architec- 
tural credit to the house, and yet thoroughly prac- 
tical and water-tight. In the and 
special tiles it is usual to carry the tiling to 6 feet, 
6 inches or 7 feet, or even to ceil the room over 
if so desired, and paving tiles in harmony with the 
wall work are used on the floor. Except in special 
cases, however, or in large bathrooms, tiling the 
ceiling has an oppressive visual effect and tends to 
accentuate small noises and splashings, and it will 
usually be found better practice to finish the upper 
parts of walls and the ceiling in some harmonious 
contrast in oil to give a lightening effect to the whole. 
Resilient floors of composition tiles, cork, linoleum 
and rubber are also frequently used in bathrooms, 
and they are made in many colors and designs, some 
in imitation of quarry tile or of marble. 

Fixtures. In the matter of fixtures, the tub comes 
first, as it typifies the room. Some makers show 
free-standing tubs away from all walls, but perhaps 
as outweighing appearance there are the more diff- 


use of 


use of faience 
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A Commodious and Well Appointed Bathroom, Completely Tiled, Including a Built-in Shower Bath 


cult plumbing connections to manage, and the two not 
unimportant considerations of occupancy of space 
which might better be given over to unobstructed 
room for dressing, and a wall for substantial attach- 
ment of handholds, to assist the bather into and out 
of the tub. Sometimes one is not as athletic as once, 
and perhaps not as slender, and a helping handhold 
is very gratefully appreciated. In the present state 
of the matter, enameled cast iron is a superior ma- 
terial for tubs, as vitrified earthenware, of which 
the other fixtures are made, usually cannot be had in 
This presents some difficulty in 
the use of colored fixtures, as the enamel on iron can- 


such large pieces. 


not always be made to match the metallic color glazes 
on the high-fired vitreous ware; but a solid tint can 
be selected in a built-in type which will harmonize 
with the slightly mottled tones of the rest; or what 
fs perhaps best, a rim type with a lighter inside 
tint can be selected, and the ends and front can be 
blocked and tiled in with the same tiles and treatment 
as the rest of the room. The bottom and sides of 
the tub should be insulated from the floor and from 
the wall construction with mineral wool and rubber 
blocks or with other suitable water- and vermin-proof 
material to minimize the transmission of sound. 


Showers. The wall type of tub lends itself most 
readily to use of the shower, especially if it be built 
into a recess, as a shower can be at shoulder height 
with a diagonal stream discharge. A shoulder-height 
shower permits a quick cold rinse after a tubbing 
without drenching the hair and getting water in the 
eyes, and it allows also a complete and comfortable 
cold shower standing in the tub. If 
wants to wet the hair, it is easy enough to bend over 
slightly. While the shoulder type does not splash 
as much as the overhead type, a curtain is still a 
necessity, and here again the recessed tub gives op- 
portunity for a straight curtain rod across the recess. 
Rubberized silk curtains can be had in a sufficient 
variety of colors and patterns to harmonize with the 
room and its fittings, and an especially effective 
touch is to have towels of a tint that fits in witn 
the color scheme of the room. 

The fixture should the 
piping type with a removable face, ball-joint rain- 
head, and an equalizing, non-scalding shower valve. 
One or two valves on the market have this equal- 
izing feature built in, but it can be had as an added 
appliance on any shower valve equipment, and it 
prevents any change in temperature of delivered 


hot or one 


shower be of concealed 
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water after once setting, which might be caused by 
slight momentary variations in pressure between the 
hot and cold supply lines, due to temporary usage 
of one or the other elsewhere. So as to prevent 
occasionally leaving a cross connection between the 
hot and cold supplies, the operating handle of the 
non-scalding valve should be the only valve handle 
present in the bathroom, the control 
the checks on the supplies being located in a closet or 
panel at the end. The handles of the mixing valve, 
the supply sprout for the tub, and the bath faucets 
can be had to match the basin faucets and other 
The supply to the 
tub should be a spout from the wall and above the 
rim. Spouts through the sides or the ends of tubs 
and bell supplies may permit direct cross connection 
between the sewer and water supply, allowing body- 
waste water to get into the water supply. 

Water Closets. Unfortunately, water closet bowls 
have never been designed so that they will give a 


valves and 


hardware in pattern and finish. 


satisfactory flush and at the same time be absolutely 


noiseless. The flushing efficiency of a closet depends 
on its siphonic action, and the breaking of that siphon 
occasions a slight “chug-chug” at the completion of 
operation. 


Several tank-operated closets on the 
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Decorations, Fixtures and Fittings May be of a Period Style as in this Modern Pompeian 
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3athroom 


market are, however, noiseless except for that one 
feature, and if the tank is objectionable in the room 
and out of harmony with the design, it can be placed 
in a closet opening from an adjoining room, and the 
flushing handle be extended through the wall. 
make of noiseless closet has the tank and bow! all 


()ne 


in one piece and has a distinct sanitary advantage, 

that of air break in the supply line to prevent possi- 
bility of the contents of the bowl or tank being 
siphoned back into the water supply. A 
provide ail closet tanks with this feature will be 
found, and will be probably made a code requirement 
in the future. 
performance are on the market, but on account of 


way to 


Flushometer valves of satisfactory 


the impossibility of operating them without accom- 
paniment of some noise, they have not been univer 
sally adopted. 

The Bidet. As a complement to the water closet, 
a bidet fixture is quite often installed in the modern 
bathroom. This fixture has been used in Europe 
for many years, but its popularity here has not been 
very great, owing perhaps to lack of education in 
its many advantages from therapeutic and personal 
cleanliness viewpoints. The bidet, however, should 
be installed with separate overhead supplies, feeding 
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Built-in Shower with Ventilated Plate Glass Door 


both hot and cold water down from a point at proper 
pressure above the fixture,—or with a downfeed and 
vacuum valves at the turn, so that siphonage of bowl 
contents back into the water supply is not possible. 
It is also well to install a non-scalding valve and 
equalizer on the douche connection, for obvious 
[f a bidet is not provided, a hidden cabinet 
immediately at and above the closet is a desirable 
Such a cabinet may be finished like the rest 
of the wall with a counterweighted tile door in brass 
strip frame, operated by a suitably located button 
foot bath is a desirable additional 
fixture in a fully equipped bathroom, and by installing 
a sitz bath fixture of the hospital type with a douche 
connection, the functions of the sitz bath, the foot 
bath, and the bidet may be combined, as it may be 
used for all, with the continuous hot spray feature 
The douche supply must, however, be pro- 
tected as in the bidet fixture. 


reasons. 


feature. 


and spring. <A 


added. 

Lavatories. For hand basins, there is an almost 
infinite variety to choose from, as the potters are 
continually turning out new designs. In the best 
work, a not overlarge lavatory is chosen, with a 
dressing table to match. When a lavatory is used 
also for general toilet purposes, even the larger sizes 
are likely to be unsightly in use on account of the 
multiplicity of combs, brushes, manicure aids, and 


cream jars left thereon. Like the tub, and for the 
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Recessed Tub with Built-in Fixtures and Shower Lights 


same reason, the lavatory. should have the water 
discharge into it from above and not below the rim. 
The faucets, brackets, legs or trimmings should match 
other plumbing hardware, and as already said, may 
The 


combination fixture having one outlet for water is 


be had in a wide variety of finish and design. 


a distinct advantage, as it provides water of any 
temperature for those who wish to wash in running 
As a companion to the lavatory, dental basins 
They are made 


water. 
are being used quite extensively. 
with flushing rims and gooseneck spouts, relieving 
lavatory basins of mouth washings when brushing 
teeth, or gargling the throat, such uses of the basins 
meant for ordinary purposes being repugnant to many. 
In addition to a small mirror over the lavatory and 
a winged triple mirror over the dressing table, a 
full-length mirror is not out of place in a fine bath- 
room. A metal framed couch covered with water- 
proof fabric is useful for rest or rubbing. The metal 
frame can be enameled to harmonize with the room 
finish, and the covering could harmonize with the 
shower curtains and hangings. 

Bathroom windows should open to the outer air 
to get the benefit of the germicidal power of the 
sun’s rays, but in addition every bathroom should 
have a local vent of Time was when 
the locally vented closet bowl was in vogue, but its 
disadvantages in installation and its liability to create 


some sort. 
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Tiled Bath Set Below the Level of the Floor 


in a short time exactly the unsanitary conditions it 
sought to eliminate, prevent its use now in high class 
work. Humidity to the point of saturation occurs 
during hot or warm baths, and this as well as fixture 
odors must be balanced. This can generally be done 
by means of a small metal duct with a register near 
the fixture level and another at the ceiling, the duct 
leading to a ventilator at the roof. For the ordinary 
bathroom, 1 square inch of duct for each square foot 
in plan will be found ample, but it will not operate 
unless the lower panel of the door is louvered or 
unless there is some other satisfactory way of letting 
air into the room. A much smaller duct can be used 
if a very small electric ventilation set be installed, as 
1as been done in much recent high grade work. 

The bathroom of the master’s chamber may be 
as fully equipped as that for the mistress, except 
that the dressing table will probably be omitted, the 
winged mirror put over the lavatory for shaving, 
and the full length mirror be left out. The tiling 
and color scheme will probably be more severe, and 
the plumbing hardware more substantial and less 
ornate in appearance. The master may, and probably 
will, prefer that the shower be a separate fixture, 
in which case the best practice is to place it in a tiled 
enclosure with a metal framed, plate glass door. 
(hese frames, of special anti-splash construction, 
can be had from all manufacturers of high grade 
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Around the Tub 


Convenient Tile Shelf Built 


plumbing, and can be built into the tile enclosure on 
the work. The enclosure should be constructed with 
a curbing at least 6 inches high in front, and the 
drain should be of the corner pattern, draining the 
bath from the floor and wall curbing so that waste 
will not be stopped by the bather’s feet or by a wet 
towel carelessly left lying over it. These drains can 
be obtained with double drainage features and flanges 
to lock to the lead pan or other waterproofing mem- 
ber under the shower floor. If sons’ and daughters’ 
bathrooms are to be provided they will, in general, 
have a similarity to those of the master and mistress 
of the house, with changes dictated by users’ ages, 
tastes, and similar considerations. 

In the main, regarding the guest rooms, consider- 
ation being given to the fact they will frequently 
be occupied by couples, the baths should partake 
more or less of the character of the master baths, 
first described, except that space may be more or 
less constricted. There will be no room for couches, 
and if a bidet is included, the foot or sitz bath may 
be omitted. In these rooms the tub and shower are 
best combined. The lesser or “expansion” guest 
rooms, to take care of week-end parties and special 
gatherings, may be provided with the more ordinary 
three-fixture equipment with combination tub and 
shower such as we find in our best hotels; usually 
one bathroom to two such guest rooms will be found 
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Plan of a Well Arranged Modern Bathroom 


sufficient. The servants’ bathrooms should be ample 
to give privacy, and in general probably they would 
be equipped in the same way with the same class of 
fixtures as the lesser guest rooms, although tubs 
might be omitted and showers used in men’s quarters. 

Pools. Few country houses of any extent today 
are built without their swimming pools for recreation 
and entertainment. The principal pool, and quite 
often the only pool, is usually in the grounds, near 
enough to the house for convenience, yet at a suffi- 
cient distance to be screened somewhat in the land- 
scaping and to muffle the splash and occasional shouts 
of noisy bathers. Where an outdoor pool is pro- 
vided, it is an advantage to have a smaller indoor 
pool as well, if room for it can be conveniently had, 
and if the budget will permit. An indoor pool can 
be heated so as to be available for general use during 
cooler weather, and it may be on occasion of most 
distinct therapeutic value in connection with an elec- 
tric cabinet in the treatment and relief of overtired 
muscles or strain after sports. 

The construction followed for both pools is simi- 
lar, and it is generally a concrete basin lined with a 
finishing material to add smoothness, light, and some- 
times decoration. In times past, marble slabwork 
was used extensively for pool lining, but the absorp- 
tion of the material, and the cracking at the joints, 
introduced by ever so slight a settlement or by ex- 
pansion and contraction, have caused it to be dis- 
carded generally for construction of either specially 
formed brick or of small encaustic tile with mosaic 
border. The tiles used are flat hexagonal or 34-inch 
cubes laid in two-coat work over a waterproofing 
coat on the inside of the concrete walls and bottom, 
the setting plaster being rich cement and sand mix- 
ture with just enough lime putty added to work it. 
Ordinary glazed tile cannot be satisfactorily used 
in swimming pool work, on account of crazing, nor 
can the standard glazed brick be worked well. Brick 
for pool linings are specially made for the purpose 
and come in shapes for locked corners and edges 
and with formed, graded, scum gutters with necessary 
outlet sections. Generally, the pool lining should 
be white, so that one may be able to see the water 
condition at all times. Any warmth in color or 
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decorations should be in the borders above the water 
line and the setting, or in the room if it is an inside 
pool. The concrete basin for the pool lining must 
be designed for the weight of water, and the walls 
and bottom must be reinforced to take the load. Its 
structural features must be as carefully figured as 
those of any other part of the building construction 
work, or it may crack and cause leaks or ruin the 
appearance of the lining. Once the lining shows 
definite evidences of a structural crack, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to repair the lining so that 
it will present a smooth and satisfactory appearance. 
Piping. It is of course, most important that the 
piping equipment and the general plumbing design 
be in accordance with standard sanitary practice. 
Practically all cities and many states have plumbing 
codes which prescribe definitely the general manner 
in which the work must be piped, but too much care 
cannot be exercised in the planning of details and in 
supervising the installation of the work. It is much 
better to have all pipes relieved and graded, all 
joints straight and well made, and all hidden mate- 
rials of permanent lasting quality, than to tear out 
expensive tiling and decorated walls from time to 
time to relieve stoppages, repair breaks, and replace 
rusted pipes. With sewers from a point 20 feet 
from the building and all stacks and main vents of 
extra heavy cast-iron soil pipe, and all small wastes 
of brass pipe with either cast-iron or cast-brass 
recessed drainage fittings and all water supply pipe, 
both hot and cold, of red brass (Class A) with extra 
heavy red brass, Navy Standard pattern fittings, one 
will have, with proper installation, a piping equip- 
ment to last a century. However, less costly piping 
may be provided that will give excellent results. 
Water Supply. It is presumed that the water 
supply question has been carefully gone into and that 
it is ample, clear, and free from organisms. If not 
obtained from some city or community system under 
pressure, the question of pumping and storage be- 
comes of moment. If the supply has to be raised 
from wells, it is good policy to use two pumps, one 
to pump to a cistern at well head level, and another 
to put it under pressure. This gives opportunity 
to use an air lift from the well itself with the ad- 
vantage of thorough aération of the water, the sur- 
plus air escaping from the still water in the cistern 
From the cistern the water can be piaced under 
pressure in suitable cylindrical underground pressure 
tanks with heads exposed in the cellar or in the 
pump house. The tank heads should have gauge 
glasses and gauges, and the tanks should be absolutely 
air-tight with no openings into the tanks above the 
normal water line other than the top gauge gla’s 
connection; all inlets, outlets, and cross-connections 
between tanks should be at the bottom. These pumps 
should be automatically-operated rotary or centri- 
fugal machines which minimize the noise as much as 
possible, and they should have either adjustable 
“snifter valves” on them to provide a supply of air 
to the tanks or a separate automatic air pump should 
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be provided. The air lift pumps are practically noise- 
less also. In some respects, having single pumping 
and elevated tanks is good practice, but as such 
tanks have to be placed high above the top fixture 
supplied to give good service, the tank structure dis- 
figures the landscape and makes it objectionable. 

There is a further advantage in use of the double 
pump system on account of its elasticity. A well 
of fine water may have a capacity without seriously 
lowering its pumpage level great enough to cover the 
24-hour needs many times over, and yet still be 
unable to stand peak load delivery requirements with- 
out lowering the water table to a point where sand- 
ing and foot valve fouling will occur. The well 
pump may be comparatively small for continuous 
duty and the pressure pump large enough to care for 
maximum requirements, the cistern acting as the in- 
termediate balance. For good, noiseless service, the 
velocity in the pipes must be kept low, say not more 
than 10 to 12 feet per second, and this means large 
mains and branches. In general, no supply over 5 
feet long should be less than of 34-inch and not 
more than two fixtures on that, four on a 1-inch, 
and similar large capacities. Shock absorbers with 
vibration diaphragms should be placed on all dead 
ends; all soil, waste and water supply pipe should 
be wrapped so that it will not touch structural parts, 
and every precaution should be taken to make the 
system quiet, by preventing noise as far as possible, 
and by preventing transmission of what little is made. 

If the country house is by the sea, it is often 
desirable to have a complete hot and cold sea-water 
supply system to the bath tubs. If the showers are 
also to be provided from a sea-water source, it is 
better to have entirely separate shower fixtures, 
placed on opposite walls of the same enclosures, so 
that there is no liability of cross-connection of the 
two kinds of water. This, of course, means separate 
pumps, tanks and heating units, and it is good prac- 
tice to paint the exposed pipes in basements in dif- 
ferent colors to distinguish them from the potable 
water lines and fittings. 

Sewage Disposal. If there is no municipal or 
other proper sewer system to which connection can 
be made, then the problem of sewage disposal pre- 
sents itself, as it is rare that raw sewage can safely 
be discharged into a river or estuary. It is sometimes 
run directly into the sea, if there is no beach, but 
it is never safe to discharge directly into the soil 
for ground absorption. The usual successful dis- 
posal system is based on the “septic tank”’ idea, which 
means a combined settling tank and bacterial reduc- 
tion chamber. The common form is a rectangular 
settling tank of sufficient depth and so shaped in 
plan as to facilitate slow movement of the sewage 
through it. This tank should be designed to hold 
the anticipated average daily flow, figured at about 
100 gallons per person or a little over. One draw- 
back to these simple rectangular tanks rests in their 
failure to reduce the sewage properly if they are 
either underworked or overworked for any appre- 
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Architectural Treatment Possible in Larger 
ciable length of time, and this is a condition likely 
to prevail if there is a very elastic guest list. If 
the daily quantity estimated for often and repeatedly 
falls to a discharge which will occupy much over 
40 hours in passing through the tank, the sewage 
will become stale, the liquid will not give up the 
matter in suspension and solution, and the outfall 
lines or the secondary system, whatever it will be, 
will clog, and the system may give off odors. The 
same thing will occur when the passage through the 
tank is hurried, as the sewage has not sufficient time 
to properly liquify. This condition can be to a great 
extent offset by substituting for the rectangular tank, 
a special shape on a modified “Imhof” design, which, 
while much more expensive, is smaller, and capable 
of giving very elastic results. Normally, it can be 
figured for a minimum use by a skeleton household, 
and it will digest sewage for twice as many for a 
week or more at a time, and four or five times its 
normal for a week-end. 

The treatment of the liquified sewage as it comes 
from the first tank is dictated by the ultimate means 
of disposal. If the effluent is to be discharged into 
a large river, no further treatment will be necessary 
if the dilution at the point of discharge is a million 
or more to one, but if less than that, secondary 
treatment is necessary, and sometimes even a third 
process. If the ground nearby is absorptive, a siphon 
chamber can be attached to the primary tank and a 
drain tile field can be constructed in trenches with 
the drain tile surrounded by broken stone, coke or 
large gravel, the tile being laid with butted joints 
covered with copper-mesh screen or special tile 
covers. The tile should be laid about a foot deep 
to the top of the pipes, and there should be two or 
three separate fields constructed, each sufficient to 
hold the discharge of the siphon chamber. Three- 
or 4-inch porous tile are best, and the fields can be 
made to alternate by a manually-operated gate cham- 
ber, changing every week. If the ground contains 
much clay or is hard, more tile may be added. The 
siphon chamber should be arranged to discharge not 
oftener than once in four hours, even under the 
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Longitudinal Section of a Simple Rectangular Single Chamber Septic 


heaviest usage. Hard ground can be improved by 
underdraining the first field drain tile by alternate 
lines of smaller drain tile between and below the 
others and leading these off into a secondary field, 
or the underdrain can be turned into a stream with a 
dilution of 1000 or more The drain tile 
system of taking care of the discharge from the 
septic tank is very generally used, although there are 
other secondary processes which may be more appli- 
cable to a given condition, most of which require 
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Sand beds 
with underdrains are sometimes used, as also are 
time lock contact filters, sprinkling filters, chemical 
“fish-ladders,” and electrical treatment works. The 
amount of sewage to be cared for, the presence of 
chemicals in the sewage, the availabilty of water- 
courses, the character of the ground, the degree of 
purification sought, and many other considerations 
enter into the problem, which requires the closest 
study by the architect and his engineering assistants. 


some periodical care in the operation. 
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Plan and Sections of a Septic -Tank of a Modified Imhof Type, Very Elastic in Capacity 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


HE electrical wiring and equipment for the 

country house will be influenced largely by the 
type and construction of the building, the character 
of the service available, and the extent of the do- 
mestic and electrical equipment desired. 

In planning the layout, the. type of construction 
and the available service must first be determined, as 
they affect the distributing system as well as the 
materials to be used. In frame buildings, concealed 
knob and tube wiring is permissible in dry places. 
Service wires, however, must be in conduits, and all 
basements must be wired with conduits or with 
“BX” armored conductors. While knob and tube 
wiring, properly installed where kept dry and where 
the wires are not subjected to mechanical injury, is 
fairly safe, it has little to recommend it other than 
cheapness in first cost. The use of “BX” flexible 
armored conductors will insure a more flexible wir- 
ing system throughout wooden buildings, since the 
conductors are protected from mechanical injury. 
The armor permits of a satisfactory bond and 
ground ; splices occur only in steel outlet boxes, and 
the conductors are continuous from outlet to outlet. 
Armored conductors on new work are clipped to the 
beams and studding. Where used on old work, the 
armored conductor permits of concealed wiring with 
the conductors “fished” in the construction and with 
the minimum cutting of walls and floors, while metal 
raceways or mouldings are used in existing buildings 
for extensions of circuits or for use where it becomes 
impossible to conceal wiring. Concealed wiring, prop- 
erly installed, is always to be preferred to any type 
of exposed work. The latter should not be considered 
except for garages and other service buildings. Where 
granolithic or tile floors occur in certain sections of a 
wooden building in which “BX” is used, circuits 
must be in rigid conduits in these floors. 

The use of armored conductors, while safer and 
more expensive than knob and tube wiring, is less 
expensive than wiring in rigid conduits. Its dis- 
advantages are that it is difficult to replace, in case 
of trouble on the circuits after the building is com- 
pleted, without considerable cutting, and the armor 
is not proof against injury from nails. Trouble 
experienced on electrical circuit wiring is, in general, 
due to lack of care in the installation of the wires, 
and to improper splicing and to the crowding of the 
wires in the outlets. It is therefore advisable with 
the use of armored conductors on new work to pro- 
vide the standard 4-inch outlet box (as used for 


rigid conduits) at all outlets, equipping these with 
the proper plaster rings and switch covers. Where 
armored wires enter the outlets, each should be fitted 
with approved galvanized box connecters of the 
clamp type, and these should be clamped to the 
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armor and secured to the outlet boxes with lock nuts. 
Similar outlet boxes should also be used on knob 
and tube construction (where safe work is desired), 
“ach wire of the circuit entering the outlet box en- 
cased in a flexible loom tube extending from the 
fixture connection to the first knob on the circuit. 
Where old work does not permit the use of 4-inch 
standard outlet boxes, a type should be selected that 
will permit the armor to be securely clamped to the 
box, forming a satisfactory bond and preventing the 
loosening of the armor from the box or plate. With 
first class construction, the use of rigid cotduits is 
obligatory, and these conduits are cast in the slab, 
built in walls, run behind furring and in concrete 
beams, or in some cases, run exposed. Expense war- 
ranting, rigid conduit should be used for all classes 
of construction, as the conduit forms a steel pipe 
raceway, giving perfect protection to the circuit 
wires and permitting the removal and replacement 
of defective wires at will. 

Lighting Requirements. A room or space must be 
provided in the basement, adjacent to the location of 
the entering service cables, for the mounting of the 
service switchboards and meters. All circuits through- 
out the house, service buildings and estate will be 
mastered from the service switchboard. From the 
service switchboard feeders will be run to the panel 
boards, and branch circuits will distribute from the 
panel boards to the lighting and domestic outlets. The 
panel boards may be conveniently located in the base- 
ments, in service corridors, or in closets on the differ- 
ent floors. One or more panel boards may be re- 
quired, depending on the size and type of the build- 
ing and the volume of the load. It is well, however, 
to so locate the panel boards that the length of branch 
circuits will not exceed 60 feet. 

In planning the circuit wiring, lighting outlets must 
be spaced to meet the required lighting conditions 
and also with reference to exposed beams, wall panel- 
ing, and fixed furniture. In general, not more than 
eight lighting outlets or more than four receptacle 
outlets should be connected to a branch circuit, and 
where receptacle outlets are to be used with portable 
equipment of high wattage (such as radiant heaters 
in bathrooms, table grills, etc.), such receptacles 
should be fed from a single circuit of two No. 12 
wires from the panel board. Separate circuits should 
be employed for lighting and for receptacle outlets 
so that the opening of a fuse due to the overloading 
of a receptacle circuit will not interfere with the 
lighting service. 

Local switches may be of the flush push-button, 
toggle or rotary type, as desired, and may be had 
with plates of any color or finish. The toggle type 
is usually preferred in country houses. A sufficient 
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number of switches should be provided for the ade- 
quate control of the lighting. Switches may be set 
where they are convenient to the doors entering the 
room, and where there are two or more entrances to 
larger rooms, three-way switch control should be 
considered. It is at times desirable to use double 
circuits for chandeliers, permitting the use of a part 
or of the whole of the lighting at will. Three-way 
switch control of corridor and stair lighting is very 
desirable, permitting the control of corridor lighting 
from two or more points and of the stair lighting 
from switches on different landings. 

Receptacle or convenience outlets may be placed 
in baseboards or set from 12 to 18 inches above the 
floor. Convenience outlets should be used generally 
throughout the building, allowing for one receptacle 
outlet to each 20 feet of wall space. Where possible, 
the location of furniture should be determined be- 
fore bracket outlets and receptacles are permanently 
placed, particularly in reference to bedrooms where 
fixtures are to be used at beds, mirrors, dressing 
tables, etc. Provision may be made for electric 
clocks, with receptacles at mantels or at other de- 
sired locations. Where fans are to be used, the out- 
lets may be set 7 feet, 6 inches above the floor, using 
a combined receptacle and hanger. Fans may be 
under switch control, or may be operated at the out- 
lets. Where paintings are to be lighted, the recepta- 
cles may be set 8 feet, 6 inches above the floor, in 
readiness for the reflectors. Such outlets should be 
under switch control. 

Provisions for radio will include a master recepta- 
cle outlet at the location of the set, with similar out- 
lets in rooms where loud speakers or headphones are 
desired. Receptacle boxes and conduits with rubber- 
covered wire will be required as in a lighting ser- 
vice, using standard radio jack receptacles at outlets. 

Lighting Fixtures. In general, the lighting fixtures 
throughout the service quarters, basements, laundry, 
kitchens, and out-buildings may be of the conven- 
tional type, employing an enclosed radiant with ceil- 
ing collar, chain or rigid hanger. Lighting fixtures 
throughout the house proper, including ceiling chan- 
deliers, brackets, floor lamps and portables, will be 
selected by the owner in consultation with the archi- 
tect, and will correspond in design with the sur- 
rounding furniture of the rooms. 


Suggested Outlet Locations 


Entrance. Ceiling and bracket outlets; provision 
for outside fixtures; convenience receptacles ; local 
switches ; switches controlling outside lighting ; pub- 
lic and interior telephone. 

Corridors and Stairs. Ceiling and bracket outlets, 
three-way switch control; convenience receptacles ; 
fire alarm station and gong. 

Closets. Ceiling outlets under door switch control ; 
panel boards as required. 

Service Corridor. Ceiling outlets, three-way switch 
control ; annunciator ; burglar alarm annunciator ; in- 
terior telephone ; panel boards; burglar alarm switch. 
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Living Room, Dining Room, Library, Lounge, Etc. 
Chandeliers with double-switch control; brackets ; 
floor receptacles at tables; annunciator receptacles 
at table; convenience receptacles for floor lamps; 
heater receptacles; annunciator push-buttons; clock 
and radio outlets; electric fireplace logs; public and 
interior telephone. 

Chambers. Brackets and receptacles at beds, dress- 
ing tables, and mirrors, switch control; annunciator 
push-buttons ; radio outlets ; public and interior tele- 
phone if desired; brackets each side of mirror in 
bathroom; annunciator push-button in bathroom, 
heater and convenience receptacle in bathroom. 

Billiard Room. Ceiling outlets over tables, switch 
control ; convenience receptacles ; push-button to an- 
nunciator, radio and clock outlets; interior tele- 
phones ; fireplace logs. 

Kitchen. Outlets for electric range, broiler, and 
oven; ceiling outlets; outlets over sinks; receptacles 
for refrigerator; convenience outlets; outlets for 
water heater; outlets under range hood; clock out- 
let ; interior telephone ; switch control, etc. 

Laundry. Outlets for electric washer, water heater, 
extractor, flat work ironer, and electric irons; con- 
venience outlets; ceiling outlets for general illumina- 
tion; drop cords at flatiron stands; switch control 
and interior telephone. 

Basement. Ceiling outlets in storage rooms, and 
for general illumination, under local switch control. 
Convenience outlets in boiler room; interior tele- 
phone; storage battery for burglar alarm and fire 
alarm and interior telephones. Distributing power 
panel boards, etc. 

Motors. Small domestic and portable motor-driven 
equipment has been developed and standardized with 
110-volt, single-phase motors for operation on light- 
ing circuits. These motors seldom exceed % horse 
power in size, and are designed to plug into a stand- 
ard receptacle. Motors exceeding 1 horse power in 
size should, if possible, be operated from the power 
circuits, and where single-phase only is available for 
power, such motors should operate on a separate 
feeder from the service switchboards. Where there 
are a number of motors, it is desirable to provide a 
separate power panel, centrally located in the base- 
ment, and fed from the service switchboard with 
branch fused power circuits leading from the panel 
to the different motors. For the elevater, the circuit 
should terminate in the elevator machine room in a 
fused safety switch, and be left in readiness for con- 
nection to the controller. Circuits for the operation 
of portable farm motors may terminate in fused 
safety switches and high wattage receptacles, from 
which portable cables may extend to machines. The 
circuits, switches, and receptacles should provide for 
the value, 20 horse power. 

Where use of oil burners is contemplated, a sep- 
arate circuit must be run to each burner, terminating 
in a safety switch. Circuits for shop motors in 
garages and farm buildings should terminate in safety 
switches, with the circuits extended, and connected to 
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the motors and equipment. These shop motors sel- 
dom exceed 1 horse power at each motor outlet. 
Plumbing equipment may be housed at the water 
supply, and may be automatically controlled, this fed 
from either pole lines or with underground cables 
from the nearest point of service. Such equipment 
may be in duplicate to guard against breakdown, the 
size of the cables depending on the distance run and 
the capacity of the equipment. 

Refrigeration. “Portable” refrigerators may be 
fed from a single circuit and receptacle, the recepta- 
cle usually set 7 feet above the floor. Where a 
“built-in” refrigerator plant is used with “walk in” 
cold boxes, provision should be made for from 3. to 
5 horse power in the refrigerator machine room for 
the operation for the compressor and pumps. Water- 
proof lighting fixtures must be provided in the cold 
boxes, with switches and pilot lamps at the doors. 

Water Heating. Self-contained electric water 
heaters are available of either the storage tank type, 
with the heating element immersed in the tank, or of 
the circulating type where the element is separate 
from the tank, as with gas. Standard tank sizes range 
from 10 gallons to 52 gallons, with the current de- 
mand of from 1000 watts to 5000 watts respectively. 
Either type may be fitted with automatic thermostatic 
control. Large installations may require special 
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Typical Layout for a Master Bedroom 
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storage tanks and should be designed to meet condi- 
tions. The feeding circuit should not be less than 
three No. 8 wires. 

General Heating. Electric toilet equipment, includ- 
ing curlers, hair dryers, massage equipment, lamps, 
etc., will operate from the convenience receptacles 
in bedrooms and bathrooms. Portable heaters, of not 
exceeding 1000 watts, may connect to the heater re- 
ceptacles in the bathrooms or to any receptacles con- 
trolled from a separate circuit from the panel board. 
Where “built-in” electric radiators are desired, in 
bathrooms or elsewhere, provision should be made 
for 3000 watts at the outlet, and this should be fed 
with three No. 10 wires. If electric fireplace radia- 
tors are desired, provision should be made for not 
less than 4000 watts at each fireplace, with 30- 
ampere receptacles and three No. 8 wires. Single 
circuits should connect to the floor outlet at the 
dining table, and also at buffet, etc., to provide for 
electric percolators, grills, toasters, or other table 
equipment. Where small grills are to be used in 
serving rooms or in pantry, provision for 3000 watts 
should be made at outlets with three No. 10 wires. 

Cooking. Electrical cooking equipment may include 
a range and oven in the kitchen, as well as electric 
broiler and such minor cooking equipment as may 
be operated from the kitchen receptacles. Ranges 
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are available in either the household type, with the 
connected current demand of from 8,500 to 13,800 
watts, or of the heavy duty type with the connected 
current demand of from 22,000 to 30,000 watts. 
Both types are fitted with the back shelf and oven 
and may be operated either on single-phase or on 
three-phase wiring and from either the lighting cir- 
cuit or circuit. Cutouts and controlling 
are provided as a part of the ranges 
in readiness for the 


power 
switches, etc., 
feeder cables. 
Conduits and cables may extend from the basement 


connection of 


to terminate in the range connections. Feeder cables 
should not be of smaller than No. 2 wires for the 
smaller and three No. 00 wires for the larger range. 
Where separate broilers are desired, provision of 
from 4000 to 8000 watts at the outlet should be made 
with not less than three No. 8 wires. 

Laundry. The electrical laundry equipment may 
include one or more household washers, a motor- 
driven extractor, an electric ironer, and the usual 
equipment of electric flatirons with ironing stands, 
including also, if desired, an electric water heater, 
and storage tank. Feeder wires to the water heater 
should be not less than three No. 8 wires. All of the 
laundry equipment, with the exception of the water 
heater, may be operated from receptacles conve- 
niently located, the cords from the machines plug- 
ging into the receptacles outlets. The use of a heater 
combination, including receptacles, switch and pilot 
lamp, is a convenience, as the lamp indicates when 
the heaters are in circuit. Each receptacle should be 
fed with two No. 12 wires. 

Communication. Low-tension equipment will in- 
clude an annunciator in the service quarters, with 
push-buttons at the entrance doors; flush floor push- 
button receptacles under tables in dining room ; push- 
button stations in bathrooms, bedrooms, guest rooms, 
etc., and elsewhere, as desired. Two or more an- 
nunciators may be used if required by conditions and 
may be connected in multiple so that any signal will 
register on all annunciators. Switching may be so 
arranged that any annunciator may be cut out of cir- 
cuit. Thus, with an annunciator in the kitchen or 
service room, with a like annunciator in the corridor 
of the servants’ quarters, switching may be arranged 
so that the signal will register in the service room or 
kitchen during the day, and in the servants’ corridor 
during the night. Where desired, the system may be 
made “return call,” with a button pad as a part of 
each annunciator and with the combined buzzer and 
button in each room, etc. Whoever receives a call on 
an annunciator may, by pressing the corresponding 
number of the pad, notify the sender that the call has 
been received. The combined buzzer and push-button 
is set flush with the walls in the rooms, etc., and re- 
sembles an ordinary flush push-button plate. Annun- 
ciator wiring should be of rubber-covered No. 16 
wire, in conduits ; current for the operation of the sys- 
tem may be taken either from local batteries or from 
low-tension transformers. Annunciators may be of 
the flush type and are made up in wood in any 
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finish, in metal, or in cast bronze as desired. Push- 
buttons, where exposed to the weather, as at en- 
trance doors, etc., should be of bronze and of the 
waterproof type. 

Inter-communicating House Telephones. The 
house telephone equipment may be of the local inter- 
communicating type, with instruments separate from 
the public service lines, or it may be a combined 
public and inter-communicating system. The local 
inter-communicating system has no connection with 
the public service line, but is used wholly for interior 
work with extensions to dependent buildings. House 
instruments may be of the flush wall type or of the 
desk type, and may be finished as desired. Instruments 
in general are located in certain bedrooms, kitchen, 
serving room, pantry, corridors, laundry, garage, 
service quarters, and dependent buildings. Wires and 
cables are preferably installed in conduits, and where 
cables pass underground to dependent buildings, etc., 
these wires must be sheathed with lead and installed 
in conduits or protected with steel tape armor of the 
“Parkway” type. Where the local system is used, 
provision should be made for use of one or more 
independent public telephone instruments, as may be 
desired. Where, however, it is desired to talk over 
the public service lines from any of the telephone 
instruments, the combined system may be used as 
provided by the telephone company. When each in- 
strument is fitted with a series of push-buttons cor- 
responding to the local stations, and with one or 
more trunk stations connecting with the central of- 
fice, local calls may be made between the house sta- 
tions without calling the central office, and the cen- 
tral office may be called from any station by depress- 
ing the “trunk’’ button. With this system conduit 
only is provided, as the wires and cables, instruments, 
etc., are furnished and installed by the company 
under a rental arrangement. The telephone service 
lines will be provided by the company and terminated 
on the public right of way convenient to the property. 
The trunk lines may be run to the house either on 
poles or underground ; a conduit should be provided 
between the house and the service pole. This conduit 
may be of fiber or of galvanized iron, and should be 
laid with long bends and not less than 15 inches be- 
low grade. Manhole pits or splicing boxes should be 
provided not more than 300 feet apart. 

Fire Alarm. This detail of the equipraent of the 
country house may be of the open-circuit type, 
wherein the gongs are rung from a battery from the 
lighting service, or it may be of the closed-circuit 
type, wherein the gongs are tripped electrically and 
are rung by means of a spring-wound motor in each 
gong. Of the two systems, the closed-circuit is to be 
preferred in many cases. The system is operated by 
the breaking of a glass with a small suspended ham- 
mer in any one of the stations, and the system is 
supervised so that in the event of accidental break- 
age of any wire, a “trouble bell’ will ring until the 
circuit is restored. The automatic system, in which 
the heat of the fire itself sets off the alarm, is much 
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used also. Gongs should be placed on each floor, and 
not more than 75 feet apart. Stations, as a rule, are 
placed one under each gong at approximately 5 feet 
above the floor. Gongs are also placed in dependent 
buildings to summon help in the event of fire. The 
code wheel of each station is so cut as to deliver a 
certain signal, and the location of the station from 
which the alarm originates is at once determined by 
the code signal sounded on the gong. A fire alarm 
system should operate by storage battery rather than 
from the lighting service, as the operation of the 
system is thus assured even though the lighting lines 
are out of order. Fire alarm wires should be run in 
conduit, and where installed underground between 
buildings they should be sheathed with lead and in- 
stalled in conduits, or lead-sheathed wires should be 
protected with armor of the “Parkway” type. 
Burglar Alarm Systems. The “house” burglar 
alarm, in general, consists of one or more gongs 
which are automatically rung upon the closing of a 
circuit (“by the opening of any door or window pro- 
tected by the system’’). Gongs may be installed in 
dependent buildings, from which help may be sum- 
moned, or in the house, as desired. Concealed 
switches are located in the doors and windows to 
be protected, and the system is so wired that the 
opening of any door or window so protected will 
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close the circuit and operate the gongs. The system 
may be rendered inoperative by the opening of a 
master switch at some convenient point. An annun- 
ciator may be used in connection with the system, 
which will indicate the location of the door or win- 
dow from which the signal is given. The wires of 
the system should be rubber-covered No. 16 wire in 
conduits, and where they are underground they 
should be sheathed with lead and either run in con- 
duits or protected with tape armor. The system 
should be operated by storage batteries rather than 
from the lighting circuits, as this insures the opera- 
tion of the system in the event of trouble on the 
lines. A further protection is afforded by the system, 
in that during storms, the closing of a master switch 
will indicate on the annunciator the location of any 
door or window which may be open. 


Dependencies 


Stables. The wiring of stables should be in rigid 
conduit, and as a rule “exposed,” using receptacle 
fittings of the conduit type with lamp bulb and 
guard. Lighting should be under local switch control 
and mastered from a service switch at a convenient 
point. Provision should be made for convenience 
outlets permitting the use of portable equipment. 
Provision should be made for outside lighting with 
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brackets at the entering door. The wiring of the 
stable should include provision for a fire alarm as 
well as for a local telephone. Connections with the 
main service should be by underground cables. 

Garage. ‘The wiring of the garage should be in 
rigid conduit, and should be equipped with lamp re- 
ceptacles and guards, including outside lighting by 
means of brackets at the doors. The wiring will in- 
clude ceiling outlets at the front and rear of each 
car, convenience receptacles for use of portable 
lamps, and power outlets for lathe, grinder, air pump, 
storage battery charger, etc. 

Farm Group. Such a group will, as a rule, require 
a separate service, with its transformer vault, as 
these buildings require a heavy motor load in addi- 
tion to lighting requirements. The wiring of the 
dwelling house of the farm group will be concealed, 
and will provide for general lighting and equipment 
with convenience receptacles and with high wattage 
receptacles for possible use in electric cooking. Pro- 
vision also should be made for public and local tele- 
phones, as well as for the gong of the fire system. 

The barns and farm buildings proper are prefer- 
ably wired with exposed galvanized conduit, using 
ceiling lamp receptacles with guards. Lighting out- 
lets must be so spaced that there will be adequate 
light for all purposes without the use of lanterns. 
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Three-way switch control should be considered for 
the lighting of lofts, cattle barns, storehouses, and 
other large areas. Provision should be made for the 
lighting of the laying houses of the poultry section 
as well as for electric incubation and brooding. Con- 
venience receptacles should be provided for the use 
of portable equipment and milking machines. Power 
should be considered for the use of portable motors, 
for the sawing of wood, and the cutting of silage as 
well as power for the repair shop and for the possi- 
ble pumping of water. The buildings should be 
equipped for a fire alarm, and the larger structures 
should have both public and private telephones. 
Lighting of Grounds, Entrances, Etc. The light- 
ing of grounds may be with any one of the many 
types of posts and standards. These may be spaced 
from 100 to 300 feet apart (along the drives) de- 
pending on the location of the shrubbery. The stand- 
ards may be connected with underground cables of 
the “Parkway” type. The standards at the entrance 
gates and on the main drive may, if desired, be sepa- 
rately controlled and independent of the general 
ground lighting. The circuits may be fed from the 
house service, and be controlled manually from push- 
button controlled switches, or from “time switches”’ 
which will automatically switch the lighting on and 
off at certain hours. Ground lighting immediate to 
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the farm group may feed from the farm service 
under either hand or automatic switch control. 
Ground lighting immediate to the farm may be de- 
veloped on poles, with fixtures secured to buildings. 
Underground Cables and Distribution. The least 
expensive form of construction for the cable system 
is with poles and overhead wiring. Where poles are 
carefully selected and painted, and where conditions 
permit them to be installed at boundary walls and 
fences, there may be no objection to their use, or 
certain sections of the system may be on poles with 
the remainder by underground cables. The best form 
of construction, however, expense permitting, is with 
underground cables either in conduits or with cables 
of the “Parkway” type. This applies not only to 
light and power but to telephone and to low-tension 
equipment as well. All underground cables must be 
sheathed with lead in addition to the insulation. 
With the use of underground conduits, splicing 
pits are required, approximately 300 feet apart, and 
the conduits must be laid to grade and in straight 
lines, to permit the drawing in of the cables. When 
a lead-sheathed cable is served with flexible steel tape 
armor, it is termed “Parkway cable” and may be 
installed in a shallow trench without further protec- 
tion. “Parkway cable” is usually less expensive than 
underground cables in conduits ; splicing pits are un- 
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necessary, and the cable may be obtained and laid 
in single lengths of from 1000 to 2000 feet, depend- 
ing upon the size. The cable is laid approximately 
15 inches below grade and may follow the contour of 
the ground, avoiding rocks, trees, etc., without diffi- 


culty. Where splices occur, they are made under 
lead and protected with cast-iron splicing boxes. 
Service Connections. A _ small private lighting 
plant may furnish direct current in conjunction with 
a storage battery. While standard lamps and heating 
equipment of the proper voltage will operate equally 
well on either direct or alternating current, motors 
must be selected for the voltage and current on which 
they are to be used. The public service company in 
general will provide single-phase alternating current 
for lighting and heating at 110-volt, two-wire service 
for small installations, and at 110-220-volt, three-wire 
service for large installations. The three-wire ser- 
vice is to be preferred, as it is more economical in 
the use of copper. Power may be delivered over a 
two-phase service generally at 220 volts. Where two- 
or three-phase service is not available, however, the 
company will provide single-phase service for power. 
While single-phase service is satisfactory for light- 
ing and heating, and for the operation of small do- 
mestic motors, where large motors are to be used, 
particularly for the operation of elevators, two- or 
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three-phase power service should be obtained where 
possible. In general, the company will terminate its 
lines and transformers on a service pole located on 
the public right of way adjacent to the property. 
Secondary service wires from the transformers to 
the building may be on poles, or underground in 
conduit, or in a trench with “Parkway”’ cable. 

Service wires and cables on private property, 
whether on poles or underground, must be provided 
at the expense of the owner. Where the distance 
from the service pole and transformer to the center 
of distribution does not exceed some 300 or 400 feet 
and the load is not heavy, the transformers may re- 
main on the service pole, and the service may be de- 
livered to the buildings at the secondary voltage. 
However, where the distances are great and the load 
is heavy, supplying power, heating, cooking, etc., 
with dependent buildings, a transformer vault should 
be considered at the buildings or at the center of dis- 
tribution, and the current should be delivered to the 
transformers in the vault at the “primary voltage” 
of 2300 volts, as this permits the use of small copper 
for the service lines and provides for almost unlimited 
extension of the service at small expense. The vaults 
are constructed at the expense of the owner, as are 
also the service cables on the property. Transformers 
are furnished and maintained at the expense of the 
public service company. A transformer vault may 
be in the basement of the main building or in an adja- 
cent dependent building, or it may be of the subway 
type, outside and flush with the ground. Vaults must 
be of brick or cement, approximately 36 square feet 
in floor area and with full headroom. They must 
be ventilated, fitted with 6-inch curb at the door, and 
with Underwriters’ doors and locks. Vaults must be 
so located that transformers may be removed and 
replaced conveniently. Primary connections are made 
in the vault, while service switches and meters must 
be installed outside the vault and in the basement 
space. Before planning the wiring layout, the public 
service company should be notified as to the esti- 
mated connected load in kilowatts for lighting, power 
and domestic services, and the point of service de- 
termined as well as the character and voltage of the 
current to be supplied. The rules and requirements 
of the company should also be obtained and followed 
in the planning of the work. 

Metering. The method of metering will depend 
upon the local requirements of the company, which 
may permit the use of a common meter for all ser- 
vices at an equitable rate, or may establish separate 
rates for power, lighting, and heating, etc., which 
may necessitate the use of two or more meters. In 
planning the service switchboard it is advisable to 
allow separate risers for lighting, for heating, and 
for power, each with a separate meter loop, thus 
permitting the use of one or more meters as required. 
Where dependent buildings are scattered over large 
areas, it may be of advantage to meter on the pri- 
mary side of the transformers and distribute to the 
different buildings at high voltage. 
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Power Sources. Where possible, the electric ser- 
vice should be obtained from the public utility com- 
panies’ lines, as a constant source of power is thus 
assured, and the capacity is practically unlimited. 
Where this is not available, power may be obtained 
from a private plant on the premises, operated by 
steam, oil engines, water power, or by the small 
gasolene-operated generating sets with storage bat- 
tery, such as have been developed for farm lighting. 

Steam Engines. While steam engine-driven gen- 
erators combined with storage batteries may be de- 
veloped for residence lighting, etc., such a plant is 
scarcely practical for work of this character, as it 
requires a high-pressure steam boiler, and a skilled 
fireman or engineer who must remain on duty in 
the boiler room when the engine is in operation. In 
many sections a licensed engineer is required by law. 

Water Power. Where water power or water right 
is available, and where there is sufficient head and 
water storage to supply the demand, a small hydro- 
electric plant may be developed by the use of a water 
turbine, regulating and generating equipment, to- 
gether with storage battery as auxiliary to the gen- 
erating plant. The development of such a plant, 
however, would prove expensive, and its successful 
operation would depend upon the electrical demand, 
the distance between the residence and the dam, and 
the available water storage facilities to carry the 
service over the dry months. 

Oil Engines. Where the electrical demand and load 
are heavy, and where cooking, baking, water heating 
and laundry equipment, elevators, etc., are to be 
electrically operated, the use of an oil engine with 
storage battery, will prove satisfactory. These units 
may be obtained in almost any size, are economical 
in the use of oil, and may be located or housed at 
any location on the premises. They require little 
attention, and it is unnecessary to keep watch in the 
engine room while the engine is running. In prac- 
tice, the engine plant would be operated for a certain 
time during the day or evening when the demand is 
heavy, at the same time charging the battery. The 
battery will maintain the service when the engine 
is not running. The design of such a plant should 
include an engine and a battery large enough to 
carry the peak demand on the system. 

Gasolene Engines. Where the electrical demand 
is small, and the connected load for Irzhting and 
power, including flat irons, toasters, percolators, re- 
frigerator, and like equipment, does not exceed some 
6000 watts, the small self-contained “farm electric 
lighting plants” will give satisfactory service. These 
units may be operated with either kerosene or gaso- 
lene, may be obtained in capacity ranging from 800 
to 1500 watts, and where the greater capacity is 
required, two or more units may be hooked up to- 
gether, or separate units may be installed in different 
buildings. The units operate in conjunction with 
a storage battery and may be fitted for automatic 
operation, wherein the generator keeps the battery 
charged, and current is supplied by the battery. 
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HE matter of heating equipment for the country 


house revolves around considerations of bodily 
comfort for the occupants rather than about con- 
siderations of low first cost. Daily, by telephone 
and by letter, | am being asked for recommendations 
regarding heating plants for new houses or for in- 
stallation in some beautiful old home, and almost in- 
variably the request is followed by: “I don’t care 
what it costs——I want the best equipment in the 
market.” And my rather intimate contact with this 
particular field leads me to the conclusion that this 
condition is only now beginning to develop, and that 
American standards in the air conditioning of homes 
will rise rapidly until what we now accept as satis- 
factory will appear crude and unscientific. I have 
used the term “air conditioning,” because the mere 
supplying of warmth to the home during the heating 
season will not satisfy the exacting requirements of 
the home owner of tomorrow. Research has de- 
termined the proper quality of air for optimum 
comfort, and no man who spends his days in an office 
where properly conditioned air is furnished and who 
sends his children to modern schools will be content 
until his home likewise provides every facility for 
bodily comfort. 

Radiant Heat the Elementary Form. Primitive 
man utilized heat in the form of radiant energy ;— 
that is, he built a fire and warmed his body from its 
radiance. This would be important only as an his- 
torical item were it not for the fact that British 
research of today suggests the use of radiant energy 
as the most efficient means of heating the modern 
house. This is contrary to present-day practice, 
but the finger of scientific research points, and it 
cannot be ignored. The home of today is heated 
by filling it with warmed air. There are two ways 
of raising the temperature of the air,—direct and 
indirect. The former uses the “hot-air” furnace, 
and the latter a boiler and radiators. The term 
“hot-air” really is a misnomer, as air excessively 
heated is objectionable. In the modern warm-air 
system the air flowing from the register is merely 
tempered, and the code of the National Warm Air 
Heating Association sets 175° Fahr. as maximum 
permissible register temperature. Where a_ boiler 
is used, water is heated or turned into steam which 
is piped to the different rooms, where in radiators 
its heat is transferred to the air, largely by con- 
vection, heating the air in the rooms. 

Warm Air Heating For The Large House. In 
the past, warm-air heating has been used, almost 
without exception, in the small house, and even here 
its application has not been any too successful. This 
was due almost entirely to poor engineering. Fur- 


naces were little more than glorified stoves sur- 
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rounded by sheet-metal jackets, with “efficiencies” 
of the order of 25 per cent. Those who installed 
warm-air systems probably knew little or nothing 
of the engineering principles involved and, from the 
technical standpoint, duct systems were faulty, in- 
adequate and improperly disposed. Then, too, such 
systems operated entirely on the basis of the tendency 
of warmed (and hence lighter) air to flow upward, 
and the infiltration of cold air into certain rooms 
effectually counteracted the emission of warmed air 
from the registers, so that these rooms were almost 
always cold. Admittedly this is a gloomy picture, 
but it represents actual conditions in many homes. 

A few years ago, however, the industry centering 
around the manufacture of warm-air furnaces and 
equipment awoke from its lethargy, and presently 
there came a new regime that, even now, threatens 
to encroach upon the field hitherto held sacred to 
the application of boiler-and-radiator heating, for 
even the largest and most costly homes. Two fac- 
tors alone almost entirely account for the changed 
conditions. About four years ago the National Warm 
Air Heating Association appropriated funds with 
which to build and maintain a research laboratory 
at Urbana, Ill. This is a typical medium-sized 
American home, and in it, since its completion, there 
has been carried out a continuous scientific and en- 
gineering study of warm-air heating. Professor 
A. C. Willard, head of the School of Mechanical 
Engineering at the University of Illinois, was selected 
to direct the lines of research, and it is not too 
much to say that he has become the Moses who 
has led this industry out of the wilderness and to 
the high technical plane that it is now beginning to 
enjoy. Results of the injection of technical and 
scientific knowledge into this field are already evi- 
dent. Furnaces are being designed with due regard 
to engineering principles, and it is not too much to 
anticipate equipment with efficiencies as high as those 
representing the best practice in the boiler field. 
Design of duct systems is rapidly being improved 
and standardized, and furnace installers are being 
schooled in refinements hitherto unthought of. The 
second factor in developing warm-air heating, es- 
pecially in its application to large houses, is the in- 
troduction of small electric motor-driven blowers to 
force the warmed air through the ducts regardless 
of wind or weather conditions on the outside of the 
houses. The oil-burner, vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine and electrical refrigerator each helped to 
prepare the public for acceptance of a similar small 
motor in the warm-air heating system. Now, instead 
of the air’s circulation being left to chance, it is 
under definite pressure and control, and that cold 
northwest root gets its full quota of heat even in 
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I have gone into this 
seemingly extraneous subject at some length because 
the architect who specializes in large and costly 
houses has many times had a contemptuous attitude 
heat and, if my deductions are 
correct, he should revise his estimates (in the light 
of this new engineering development in the warm- 
air field) and be prepared to give his client the 
benefit of the most improved equipment. 

Another point is that manufacturers of warm-air 
furnaces have, almost without a single exception, 
adopted a rating code, developed by the National 
Warm Air Heating Association, and their products 
are marked with guaranteed capacity ratings deter- 
mined by a technician employed by the Association. 
This is in marked contrast to the situation in the 
boiler-heating field, where the manufacturers have 
been wrangling over ratings for more than a quarter 
of a century, and thus far, for commercial reasons, 
practically refuse to adopt a uniform rating code. 
As a consequence, heating contractors are completely 
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at sea when it comes to determining the actual 
capacity of a given boiler, or to comparing perform- 
ances of one with those of another. 

Practically there is no limit to the size of a house 
that can be heated with warm air where a blower 
is used. As an example, a residence in the outskirts 
of Indianapolis is 130 feet long and has 24 registers. 
Two furnace units are fired with oil burners; there 
are two sets of ducts, one conveying warmed air from 
the furnace jackets to the various registers, and one 
returning the cooled air to the furnaces. The return 
ducts to each furnace are fitted with a motor-driven 
blower which provides such a circulation that an 80 
temperature can be maintained in every room in 
zero weather with a 35-mile wind. The intro- 
duction of the blower has solved the problem of 
distributing warm air through the long or large 
house. Without a blower it is customary to intro- 
duce the warmed air into the room along the wind- 
ward side, so that the excessive infiltration due to 
winter winds would tend to distribute it through the 
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house. But high winds and shrinking window sash 
defeat this purpose, as the natural force producing 
air flow is small indeed. With a fan installed in 
the heating system of the house, as was just de- 
scribed, the furnace could be located in the extreme 
southern end of the building and the flow of air 
to the northern extremity would be definite and 
sufficient all the time. 

The Basis of Successful Air Conditioning. Re- 
search, conducted over a period of more than five 
years by the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, in codperation with the Bureau 
of Mines and the U. S. Public Health Service, has 
determined the atmospheric conditions under which 
human beings are most comfortable. It is not suffi- 
cient that a person be warm enough. It is essential 
that the air be within certain extremes of temper- 
ature; that the humidity be properly related to the 
temperature, and that a definite air movement, in 
rate related to the other two factors, be maintained. 
These three variables can be so plotted as to define 
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a “field of comfort,” through the approximate middle 
of which passes the line of greatest comfort, Thus 
a definite humidity and rate of air movement go 
with each degree of temperature, and the proper 
combination, for a temperature of 60°, results in a 
more comfortable atmosphere than where the tem- 
perature may be 70° and the humidity too high or 
too low, with little or no air movement, 

Having this knowledge of the conditions under 
which atmosphere is most comfortable, it becomes 
a problem in air conditioning to have these conditions 
automatically maintained in the country home. It 
then remains to see just where each type of heating 
equipment fits into the general scheme of things in 
producing the desired atmospheric condition. Where 
all of the air is heated in a central unit, it becomes 
a simple matter to provide for the introduction of 
water vapor to the desired extent, and this is one 
of the strong points of the warm-air system. The 
commonly accepted method is to incorporate a pan, 
with large surface area, in the jacket design, with 
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a water supply from the street with mains automati- 
cally fed to the pan and maintained at a fixed level 
through a float valve. The pan is so placed that 
the heat in the combustion chamber raises the water 
to practically the boiling point, and the air, passing 
over the surface of the water, picks up the water 
vapor and thus provides the requisite humidity. This 
scheme is not entirely satisfactory, even in small 
units, because it is difficult to evaporate at a sufficient 
rate properly to humidify even a six- to eight-room 
house. With the fan-blast system, however, it is 
not difficult to introduce a spray device that will 
raise the humidity of the air to the proper degree. 

The Air Washer. Another reason for the in- 
creasing importance of the warm-air system is the 
ease with which the air being circulated throughout 
the house can be cleaned. Dirt is one of the buga- 
boos of the best built houses. If it can be removed 
from the air flowing to the fan and furnace, the 
air coming from the registers will be clean, as well 
as warm. There are several kinds of dry air-washers 
adaptable to the house with. forced-air circulation. 

The last item in the category of warm-air attri- 
butes is that of providing for the definite air move- 
ment required to meet ideal conditions. With this 
kind of circulating system, the air can be removed 
at just the proper rate to provide at once for the 
heat loss in any room and for the desired air flow 
that found in many 
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houses. So it will be seen that, by virtue of the 
changes that have come about in the warm-air in- 
dustry, this form of heating is, in many ways, ad- 
mirable for the large country house. The chief 
objections are prejudices resulting from observance 
of the inferior warm-air installations of the past 
and the feeling that these plants are “cheap’’ in the 
accepted sense of the word. While speculatively 
built houses are frequently equipped with trashy 
warm-air equipment built for competitive selling, the 
architect will find furnaces built to the highest stand- 
ards and adapted to homes of almost any size and 
value. This whole field is so new to the architect 
who does not specialize in small commissions that 
he is likely to look askance at it; but the points that 
I have brought out are sound, and warm-air heating 
is destined to make its appeal to the owner of the 
large country house. 

Heating With a Boiler. The “heating industry,” 
so-called, has drawn a clean line of demarcation be- 
tween boiler and furnace heating. The former class 
of installations is put in by a steamfitter; the latter 
by a sheet-metal worker. These two classes of arti- 
sans being separate and apart, and the metal-worker 
usually also being the local tinsmith and plumber, 
the two groups have grown up apart and almost 
hostile. This situation is illogical, and within the 
last few months a definite move has been initiated 
to segregate the trades involved in the so-called “‘com- 
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bination shop,” as they do not really belong together. 

The earliest boiler heating utilized steam as the 
medium of heat transfer from boiler to radiator; 
the hot-water system was a later development. For 
many years the use of steam involved practically 
a one-temperature medium, for water boils at 212°, 
at atmospheric pressure, and at a but slightly higher 
temperature with the pressures used for heating in 
systems other than the “‘vacuum.” This was the 
chief objection to the early steam-heating installa- 
tions,—radiators were filled with steam at the same 
temperature in October and May as they were in 
December and January. It was almost impossible 
to prevent overheating in the early and late days of 
the heating season. 

Water systems possessed one admirable attribute ; 
they could be operated at low temperatures,—120 
to 150°,—when the heat demand was low, and at 
maximum temperatures,—180° to 200°,—during the 
coldest weather, although, owing to the lower tem- 
perature of the heat transfer medium, larger radi- 
ators were required than with steam. They had also 
two opposing characteristics,—they were sluggish in 
starting up to respond to a sudden demand for heat, 
but, on the other hand, the system contained a con- 
siderable quantity of stored heat and consequently 
did not “pump” rapidly from hot to cold. One 
curious thing about a steam system is the psychologi- 
cal effect of a cold radiator upon a person coming 
into the from the outside. If the radiator, 
through operation of a thermostatic control, has had 
the steam shut off for a few minutes, the average 
person entering a room at 70° will, finding the 
radiator cool, complain that it is uncomfortable. 

Modern Multi-temperature Steam Systems. With 
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the one-temperature characteristic of the old steam 
system admittedly against it, engineers developed 
various schemes to so modify steam-heating systems 
that they would not suffer, in this regard, in com- 
parison with water installations. These schemes 
were all based on the principle that water under 
pressure requires a higher temperature to turn it 
into steam than when at atmospheric pressure, and 
that the boiling point is lowered by producing a 
vacuum, or negative gauge-pressure, in the boiler 
and radiators. A lower limit of about 100 
upper limit around 240° (for a steam pressure of 10 
pounds) afford a range considerably greater than 
that of a water system, and the pipe and radiator 
sizes can be materially reduced. On the other side 
of the ledger there is the necessity for providing 
and maintaining the equipment necessary to produce 
the desired conditions of vacuum and pressure. 
The Problem of Maintaining a Vacuum. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to install a heating system so that 
it will be absolutely air-tight. In a steam-heating 
plant, if the steam pressure is removed suddenly, a 
vacuum will be formed, and air will be drawn into 
the pipes and particularly into the radiators. If, at 
the end of an hour, the steam is restored, steam will 
flow from the boiler to a radiator and, because of 
the compressibility of the air in the radiator, steam 
will press the air into one portion of the radiator 
until a state of equilibrium is reached. 
steam and air will not mix, one part of the radiator 
will remain cold and the rest, under the influence of 
the steam, will give off heat. 
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radiator as it slowly filtered in, and a definite vacuum 
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the radiator would have been completely filled with 
steam, and its entire surface have become effective. 

There are two methods of producing and main- 
taining a vacuum. One involves the use of a me- 
chanical device, such as a motor-driven pump that 
will return the condensate to the boiler and eject 
the air. Such a system is hardly suitable for the 
country house, and properly belongs in hotels, apart- 
ment houses, or other large buildings. Non-mechan- 
ical devices for maintaining a vacuum are many, and 
depend upon different principles for their operation. 
Properly made and installed, these devices entirely 
change the characteristics of the old basic steam- 
heating system, and produce systems of marked flex- 
ibility. It is but natural that a secondary advantage 
of using wide-temperature range systems is to pro- 
duce real economy in fuel consumption. Although, 
as I have pointed out, economical operation is not 
the most important thing in the production of a 
uniform room temperature with a minimum of at- 
tention, no home owner will pay two dollars for 
what can be secured for one dollar. Consequently, 
while taking many statements of economy due to 
the use of advocated “‘systems’’ with a grain of salt, 
the architect should carefully examine the validity 
of such claims, in the interests of his client. As a 
matter of fact, after having developed wide-tem- 
perature range systems for the purpose of securing 
better operation when but little heat is required, en- 
gineers have taken the next step and produced 
systems designed automatically to generate and dis- 
tribute a heating medium at a rate and temperature 
exactly proportioned to the existing differences in 
temperature between the outer and that desired in 
the home. Such a “differential” system would appear 
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to be the last of the possible refinements in this regard. 

Basing Heat Generation on Temperature Differ- 
ences. It has been determined that, when the “daily 
mean temperature” as given by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, is 65°, the datum line exists, above which 
no indoor heat is required, and below which heat 
is demanded. It would, at first thought, appear that 
this is too low a figure, but it simply means that 
at this temperature, which is the mean of the highest 
and lowest temperature during the 24 hours, the 
daytime temperature is sufficiently above that figure, 
so that the indoor air will be comfortable. Thus it 
is evident that the demand for heat can be measured 
by the differences between the existing daily mean 
temperature and 65°. If, for instance, the daily 
mean for a given day is 60°, we can say that the 
demand for heat during that day is (65°—60°) 
5° times one day, or five “degree-days.” Had the 
daily mean been 55°, the demand would have been 
ten degree-days. Had the daily mean been 60° for 
five consecutive days, the demand for the whole 
period would have been 25 degree-days. We then 
see that it is possible to so design the control equip- 
ment of a heating plant that heat will be produced 
when the outdoor temperature drops below 65°, and 
in proportion to the difference between 65° and the 
lower temperature. The supply is not strictly 
in proportion to the degree-days, which are based 
on mean and not instantaneous temperatures, but 
the principle is similar. Obviously, such a system 
operates best where a fluid fuel is used, street steam, 
electricity, gas or oil, because, in this case, the pro- 
duction of heat stops when the temperature is such 
that no heat is required. Where coal is burned in 
such a system, the production of heat is reduced to a 
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minimum ; i. e., the fire is put in a “banked”’ condition. 

So far as the actual production of heat is con- 
cerned, such a system is ideal, as it brings about the 
generation of heat only when it is required. The 
operation of a differential system would generate 
steam or vapor at a very low temperature,—around 
100°,—when there was but a slight demand for heat, 
by causing the system to function at a high vacuum. 
lf a cold snap were coming on, the vacuum in the 
system automatically would decrease as the outdoor 
temperature decreased, filling the radiators with 
steam at higher temperatures. If the outdoor tem- 
perature should approach the minimum for which 
the system was designed, the vacuum might be en- 
tirely removed, and steam be generated at positive 
pressures, so that steam at 220° could fill the radi- 
ators and cause them to emit heat at a maximum rate. 

Boilers for the Large House. Fortunately for the 
architect interested only in large homes, there is not 
the cut-throat competition in boilers adaptable to his 
needs as is the case with boilers for smaller houses, 
particularly those of the round type, and in furnaces. 
For the large house the choice would lie between 
rectangular cast-iron boilers, steel boilers, and special 
types designed to burn gas, if the owner desired to 
use this ideal fuel. In considering the first two 
classes, the architect should select a boiler with a 
generous secondary heating surface or flue area, 
because of the increasing popularity of oil as fuel. 
It might be desirable to switch from coal to oil at 
some future time, and a boiler deficient in secondary 
heating surface is not the boiler to use with oil, for 
the reason that the oil burner is designed to generate 
heat intermittently, at a high rate, and the short 
travel of heated gases at high temperature simply 
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means a high chimney temperature and consequent 
low efficiency. Gas heating is also coming into great 
favor, but it can seldom be used in a large house 
unless insulating materials in walls and roofs are 
used to minimize the heat losses, and weather strip- 
ping and storm windows are installed to cut down 
infiltration. Gas-heating boilers are comparatively 
easy for the architect to select because of the uniform 
rating code adopted by manufacturers of these boil- 
ers and because such ratings are certified to by the 
American Gas Association, in whose research labora- 
tory in Cleveland tests have determined the ability 
of the boiler to carry its designated load as well as 
to function properly. 

Steel boilers, in the past, have found more general 
use in hotels, apartment houses and schools than in 
residences, but the field has been rapidly extended 
to include domestic applications, and now the “bun- 
galow type” of boiler, small enough to pass through a 
standard door, is available for the smallest house. 
These boilers have much to commend them,—high 
efficiency, quick-steaming ability, and unit construc- 
tion. That they are encroaching upon the former 
domain of the cast-iron boiler is evidence of possess- 
ing inherently good qualities. 

Boiler Protective Devices. Boiler operation in the 
large house usually involves different considerations 
from that in the small house, as it is in the hands and 
under the control only of servants. For this reason 
it becomes a necessity to provide against accident 
through carelessness. This is particularly true where 
steam is used, as there is constant danger of cracking 
a section or of burning the top of the combustion 
chamber because of failure to maintain the proper 
water level. A simple device to automatically assure 
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Steel Boilers Show High Efficiencies in Country Houses 
as Well as in Industrial Power Plants 


a fixed water-line consists of a chamber in which 
there is a metal float that opens and closes a valve 
in a pipe leading from the water main. Developed 
from the crude device of several years ago, these 
feeders now provide against corrosion due to hard 
water, have self-cleaning valves, and such refinements 
as make for reliable operation. More and more is 
the home owner, with or without servants, coming 
to depend upon automatic devices to obviate the 
necessity of remembering to do certain things at 
definite times, and this is true particularly with 
reference to the heating plant. Both gas and oil 
have been used as domestic fuel for a quarter of 
a century, but it is only within the last few years 
that the completely automatic heating plant has been 
brought well nigh to perfection. These fuels, par- 
ticularly oil, have cut into the sales of coal to such 
a degree that coal interests are alarmed, and coal 
dealers all over the country have been forced, for 
self-preservation, to begin the marketing of oil. One 
reflex to this tend has been the development of 
automatic methods of firing solid fuels. 

Stokers for Domestic Applications, A provision 
for the mechanical feeding of coal to a domestic 
boiler or furnace, and in some cases for the removal 
of ashes, affords some small measure of relief for 
the owner of a small home, or for the servants in 
the larger house. There are really two considera- 
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tions as regards fuels: the mechanical firing of 
common sizes of coal, and the ability to use, in the 
domestic heating plant, the smaller sizes of coal 
hitherto used only in large commercial or industrial 
plants. The rice, pea and buckwheat sizes can usually 
be bought for about one-half the price of the con- 
ventional domestic furnace coal, and where the an- 
nual consumption is 25 tons or more, the difference 
in fuel cost is appreciable. A more universally 
applicable benefit comes from the fact that these 
automatic firing devices make it possible to approach 
the higher economies obtaining with fluid fuels by 
adapting the firing rate to the heat demand. With 
a hand-fired plant under thermostatic control, the 
beginning of a sudden cold snap will be followed 
by the opening of the draft and closing of the check 
damper, but with a given supply of coal in the com- 
bustion chamber, the charge is liable to rapid con- 
sumption, even to the extent of almost complete 
reduction to ashes. With the stoker plant, the de- 
mand for increased heat is followed by a slow but 
uniform supply of fuel, maintaining the fire in almost 
ideal condition, regardless of the length of the ex- 
cessive demand. In most cases, of course, it is 
necessary to fill the hopper by hand, in contrast to 
the industrial plant, where overhead storage makes 
automatic gravity filling a simple matter. Also, it 
is necessary to remove the ashes, although some of 
the devices convey it to steel cans, and the manual 
labor is limited to the removal of these cans. 

After having dwelt at length upon the desirability 
of having properly conditioned air in the home as well 
as in the school, theater and office, it would not be 
amiss to point out that several forms of equipment 
for this purpose are already on the market. One of 
these is a single-unit, gas-fired, warm-air furnace, 
with an integral humidifying device, and it is auto- 
matic in operation. It occupies no more bulk than the 
conventional boiler for any given building. If de- 
sired it can be arranged to provide for the circula- 
tion of cooled, dehumidified air throughout the house 
during the summer. In truth such apparatus sup- 
plies ideal atmosphere for the home, summer and 
winter, making it actually more comfortable during 
the summer to keep the windows and doors tightly 
closed than to have them open. Naturally, the de- 
mand for this class of equipment will stimulate the 
ingenuity of engineers and designers, and it is not too 
much to predict that such unit plants will be common, 
even in small homes, ten years hence. The architect 
will do well to give serious thought to this question 
of. air conditioning, as he will be faced by a demand 
for an ideal atmospheric condition in the home from 
men who are educated to its appreciation through 
enjoyment of what has been termed “manufactured 
weather” in their offices and in theaters and motion 
picture houses. 





OW to provide convenient workrooms, adapted 
to the service to be done, is becoming a basic 
problem for the architect of country houses. Tradi- 
tions no longer overbalance practical considerations 
in affairs that affect the business of the household 
and its management. The kitchens, pantries and 
other household workrooms should be large enough 
to facilitate the work to be done, but they cannot 
be as huge as the rooms in our grandmothers’ houses. 
Careful consideration of these several points will 
aid in planning an efficient kitchen and services for 
the country house: 


(1) That the plan contributes to efficient work ; 
(a) that the services be arranged com- 


pactly for comfortable and convenient routing of 
work; and that they are 

(b) completely equipped with useful, easily 
cleaned, labor-saving tools. 

(2) That the materials used shall be easy to keep 
clean and sanitary, with all surfaces smooth and 
washable. 

(3) That the service portions are attractive, com- 
fortable places in which to work. This can be ac- 
complished through wise choice of materials and 
colors, and an orderly arrangement. 

The kitchen should be large enough to be a con- 
venient place where food for family and guest can 
be prepared, but its exact size will depend upon the 
number of workers or people using the room, as 
well as upon the number to be served. A room 
8 by 12 feet or 9 by 13 feet is convenient for one 
worker. A cook and assistant for a larger country 
house will need a larger room, and the efficient 
kitchen must be supplemented by a service pantry, 
servants’ sitting and dining room, lavatory, and stor- 
age and receiving space. Where the kitchen must be 
used as a servants’ living room as well as a work- 
room, it should of course be large enough for the dual 
role. A room constructed with an alcove to be used 
as servants’ dining and sitting room, will give the 
staff a place out of the cook’s way, thus avoiding 
trouble. If the entrance for tradesmen and supplies 
is made large enough to receive market products and 
groceries, with space for a table or counter with 
weights and the quipment needed for checking, the 
kitchen will be relieved of many disturbing occur- 
rences. The housekeeper’s food storage closet can 
conveniently open from this receiving room. 

In planning the service portion, both the arrange- 
ment of the major equipment and the routing of 
the work to be done in the room must be considered. 
Windows, doors, chimneys and outlets should always 
be placed to conform with step-saving arrangements. 
In a well ordered, step-saving plan of work, the 
cook collects at the work-table the needed supplies 
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from the refrigerator nearby and from shelves within 
arms’ reach. The utensils and tools are also within 
arms’ reach of the table; across the kitchen is the 
sink. Supplies collected easily are made ready for 
cooking at the table, which is only a few steps from 
the range. When the food is cooked it is placed 
on a shelf in a pass window to the serving pantry. 
The waitress in the service pantry places it on the 
serving dishes, adds garnishes,—and it is ready for 
the dining room. The cooking dishes are collected 
on the right hand drainboard of the sink, where they 
are washed and put back in their places near the 
work-table. Towels and holder and dish cloths are 
put in a clothes washer connected with the kitchen 
sink, where water and electricity cleanse them. The 
dishes from the dining room are washed in a dish- 
washer connected with the service pantry sink and 
are kept in closets over that work-table. Obviously, 
the work in the kitchen centers about the preparation 
and cooking of food and the washing of the dishes 
used in preparation, while that done in the pantry ts 
concerned with the serving of the food and the 
washing of the service dishes. Since water is needed 
for both the kitchen activities, the sink is well placed 
on one side of the room opposite the range, work- 
table and refrigerator. In a large kitchen a work- 
table at the center of the room may be a convenience 

Storage Space. Enough wall cabinets, shelves, 
floor cabinets and closets to adequately care for the 
variety of equipment and supplies, make for orderly 
work. Portable or built-in, ready-for-use units can 
be procured, or a work-table and shelves be built 
as an integral part of the room. The essential factors 
are adaptability, arrangement, position and conve- 
The cook should have supplies and equip- 
Wall 
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nience. 
ment within arms’ reach of the work-table. 
shelves just wide enough to hold spice, flour, 
etc. containers are better than wide shelving. 
partments built like pigeon holes, suited in 
hold rolling pins, egg beaters and other equipment, 
are also conveniently placed against the wall, near 
the work-table. Well constructed sets of hooks under 
shelves where hanging things will not be knocked 
down or obstruct work, are practical and useful 
for many small tools. 

As far as space and convenience will allow, it is 
well to arrange shelves and cupboards the height of 
the natural range of the eye. Closets under tables 
are difficult to clean and less likely to be carefully 
inspected. Built-in or attached containers, with spaces 
back of them, or with cracks and crevices where 
they slide back and forth, are to be avoided. A few 
crumbs or a little food left in a corner can cause 
untold trouble as harbors for germs or vermin. A 
closet for the pots and kettles can be narrow, ex- 
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tending from floor to ceiling, placed near the range. 
Storage for mixing bowls and kitchen dishes is 
convenient in wall cabinets near the work-table or in 
a closet at the left of the sink. A linen closet, fitted 
with shelves close together for towels, etc., can be 
wherever there is space. The convenience of a sepa- 
rate closet for these things will do much to encourage 
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cleanliness. An electric mixing machine can be placed 
opposite the refrigerator or quite near the work-table. 

Over the work counter in the service pantry, closets 
protected by glass doors offer convenient places to 
keep glass and china, while a well constructed, built- 
in-the-wall safe, fitted with narrow felt-lined drawers 
for flat silver and large compartments for the silver 
service dishes, cares for the silver. These, with a 
linen closet, give storage place for things needed in 
the service pantry. Accessible markets and prompt 
deliveries make it unnecessary to buy large quanti- 
ties of provisions, and a large, stocked storeroom no 
longer means economy. However, a small, well ven- 
tilated storeroom, opening from the delivery 
eritrance, is useful. Wall and center shelving affords 
ample space to keep emergency and permanent stocks 
of foodstuffs. Cleaning equipment, reagents and 
supplies need not be housed in the kitchen, but in a 
well constructed closet in a place convenient to their 
use. In a large house it is convenient to have such 
a closet on every floor. Outlets to use for the vacuum 
cleaner may be needed in places where no other 
electric device is used. As a rule, the vacuum can 
be plugged into any light socket. Work-tables and 
closets can be made of well seasoned hardwood, con- 
structed to leave no seams or cracks, or of metal. 
A smooth, firm table top gives a good working base. 
There is a variety of materials to choose from. Be- 
cause of the work to be done, non-absorbent material, 
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which is not affected by either acid or alkali and is 
easily cleaned, is desirable. The best is none too 
good and will prove economical in the end. There is 
a tendency to put in the kitchen poorly constructed 
labor-saving contrivances that are an extravagance 
because they are difficult to clean and make instead 
of save work. Bound corners, smooth surfaces and 
open, easily cleaned spaces are aids to cleanliness. 

Refrigeration. ‘The refrigerator near the work- 
table should be large enough to serve the family, 
and a size too large is better than a size too small. 
One with two compartments allows space to separate 
different kinds of food, or the family food from 
that of the servants. If there is to be a refrigerator 
in the service pantry, that in the kitchen need not 
be so large as when it is the only cold storage space. 
In these days of gas and electric refrigeration and 
available market facilities, large built-in storage re- 
frigeration is seldom necessary, but it is often ad- 
visable to incorporate a standard refrigerator in its 
proper place with the cabinets and shelving. A me- 
chanical refrigerator for salads and desserts can be 
fitted under the work counter in the service pantry, 
if floor space is limited. 

Range. A range should be placed so as to follow 
the natural order of work. Many kitchens are 
equipped with coal, gas, oil or electric ranges, 
depending on available fuel, cost of maintenance and 
efficiency as determining factors. If an ash-chute is 
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Color and Decorative Design Are as Fitting in the Kitchen 
as Elsewhere 


attached to carry ashes to the cellar, where coal is 
used, it is an aid to the cleanliness of the kitchen. 
A gas range with a smooth metal top provides cook- 
ing conditions more like that of the coal range than 
does one of the barred top variety. A continuous 
metal-top electric range prevents the water that boils 
over from affecting the electrical connections. Which- 
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Lighting Units Are Arranged Properly for 
the Worker 


ever variety of fuel is used, a range that is simple of 
A warming oven 
and a temperature control on the oven are useful 
additions, and are integral features of many of the 
ranges. 


design is more easily kept clean. 


best A two-oven range makes it possible 
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to have food baking at different temperatures at the 
same time. A hood over the range to carry off 
the odors of cooking, or a flue from the gas oven, 
is a small matter when building, but it makes a large 
contribution to the comfort and pleasant atmosphere 
of the house. Another small detail of importance is 
the size of the service gas pipe. The usual 1-inch 
service pipe is often inadequate. A 2- or 3-inch 
service pipe means sufficient gas at all times, and as- 
sures the working of the oven temperature regulator. 

Sink. A kitchen sink built with two drainboards 
and made of sanitary material,—porcelain, enameled 
iron or vitreous china,—should be provided with a 
combination faucet for hot and cold water and be 
placed under a window, opposite the work-table and 
range. It will be comfortable if it is set the right 
height, 35 inches from the floor to the working bottom 
of the sink for workers whose height ranges from 5 
feet to 5 feet, 6 inches, or 36 to 38 inches from the 
floor to the rim of the sink, for a worker somewhat 
taller. Many a worker’s discontent is the result of un- 
necessary fatigue from working at too low a sink or 
table. A small electric clothes washer under the right- 
hand drainboard of the kitchen sink and an electric 
dishwasher in the same position in the service pantry 
are labor-saving devices. Other electric conveniences 
such as toasters, percolators and plate warmers are 
used in the service pantry, where enough electric 
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outlets should be provded over the work counter. 

Incineration Garbage Disposal. The country house 
should be equipped with an incinerator to eliminate 
use of unsanitary and unsightly garbage cans. Small 
waste containers clamped to the drain pipe of the 
sink, swing out to receive waste from the sink 
drainer, to be burned in the incinerator. The incin- 
erator can be placed in the kitchen or in the cellar. 
Gas, coal, oil and wood are the fuels used. A well 
constructed flue connection is absolutely necessary 
for the escape of odors and to produce combustion. 
This should be tested in all weather and winds, and, 
if necessary, provided with a fan. 
where the garbage is put into the incinerator should 
be of a convenient height to receive the emptyings 
from the container. 

Floors and Walls. 
for are the most important to keep absolutely clean 
and sanitary. The kitchen floor should be smooth, 
grease-proof, easy to clean, resilient and non-slip- 
pery. Attractive floors can be provided in patterns 
of tile, linoleum or rubber. Resilient floors are usu- 
ally preferred, as they are the least tiring to the 
workers. The walls may be painted with washable 
oil paint or enameled in better work to a height 6 
feet, or fully tiled. Colored tiles are used with ex- 
cellent effect. The baseboard and the wainscoting 
should be flush with the wall, without any dust- 
collecting ledge. A coved base between floor and 
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wainscoting is more easily cleaned than sharp cor- 
ners. Rounded door and window trim is also de- 
sirable for the same reason. 
and flooring are used, a floor drain 
thorough flushing of floors and wainscoting with a 
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Convenient Built-in Cabinets and a Dining Alcove Are 


Included in this Compact Kitchen 


hose, using hotter water than is practical for mop 
or scrub brush cleaning. 

Laundry. The laundry, wherever situated, should 
be conveniently and adequately equipped. Laundry 
work in the modern country house is now done 
almost entirely by machinery. The clothes are 
washed most efficiently and thoroughly in washers 
of various types, the moisture is removed by “ex- 
tractors,” and the clothes are dried and ironed by 
other apparatus. Drudgery is eliminated. If the 
room is large enough, washer and laundry trays at 
the center of the room are advantageous. Tubs 
should be set 36 inches from the top rolled rim to 
the floor to make the work of washing less back- 
breaking. The easiest tubs to keep clean are white 
or cream with vitreous finish. Whatever kind of a 
washer is chosen should be set with permanent drain 
and faucet connection. A small gas stove, wheel 
table and wall table are needed for washing clothes. 
Over the wall table shelves for stain removal and 
reagents will be convenient to use as the clothes are 
sorted before laundering. The same table will serve 
for sprinkling the clothes and as a receptacle for 
the ironed clothes. An ironing board built to fold 
up to the wall when not in use, is protected from 
dust and out of the way. 

Bars where the electric iron cords can be hung 
away from the danger of being wet, and a place 
to keep the irons, should be provided. Science has 
not yet devised a clothes dryer that equals the sun 
as a bleacher and sterilizer, although there are many 
kinds of excellent dryers on the market. It is most 
important that this room should be well lighted. 
Give as much sunlight as possible, with center ceil- 
ing artificial light, supplemented by wall brackets 
near the washing and ironing centers. Electric out- 
lets for irons, washer, etc., are necessary. 

Light and Ventilation. The lighting and venti- 
lation of a room are related, because the placing of 
It is of the utmost im- 


the windows affects both. 
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The Well Lighted Working Kitchen Cabinet is Here Placed 
Near the Refrigerator and the Range 


portance to have the working centers well lighted. 
One authority says a kitchen should have the total 
glass area of its windows, outside door and transom 
equal to at least one-fifth of its floor area. Where 
windows are set high enough, 50 to 52 inches from 
the floor, the sink and work-table can be placed 
under them. The electric lights should illuminate 
work, not cast the worker’s shadow upon it. There 
should be a kitchen unit for general lighting, a local 
light at the sink, and a pendant light over the table. 
Closets should be equipped with center lights, as well 
lighted spaces are seldom left dirty. It is in dark 
corners and shut-in places that dirt collects unseen 
to menace health and comfort. Whatever ventilating 
system is installed, windows and doors will contribute 
their share. It is well to arrange windows, tran- 
soms, and doors to allow a cross current of air to 
prevent cooking odors from being carried into the 


house. An electric exhaust fan can be used to good 
effect. Cold air on the range affects the cooking 


temperature and will cause a gas or oil flame to 
smoke. If the outer kitchen door is a Dutch door, 
the upper part can be open while the lower half acts 
as a screen to protect work-table and range from 
direct air currents. 

Use of color in kitchens is in danger of being 
overdone, and the builder is warned to plan the color 
scheme for this room with consideration of its effect 
upon the workers. Too much strong color is as 
tiresome as the old glaring, white kitchen. The choice 
of a neutral colored sink, pale green or autumn tint 
is recommended,—a tone that will harmonize with any 
tint in the trim. The trim can be repainted at little 
expense, but a new sink is a costly affair, if the 
color scheme is to be changed. The exposure of 
the room should of course influence the color used. 
It is important that the household workrooms be well 
lighted, comfortable and pleasant. The workers may 
not appreciate the influence of the color and arrange- 
ment, but it plays a part in making them contented. 












ROM the architect’s point of view, country house 
work can be the most profitable of any type of 
commission which may develop in his office. Gen- 
erally speaking, experience has not proved this to be 
the case, but in almost every instance the fault lies 
with the architect’s business relations.. There is no 
reason why a client should pay less than 10 per cent 
for work of this nature; first, he can afford to pay 
it: second, the architect cannot afford to do the work 
for less if he is to render the proper kind of service ; 
and, third, this commission represents a real, paying 
investment from the client’s standpoint, provided the 
work is well done and serves to create real value. 
The most prolific cause of non-profitable or un- 
successful country house planning projects lies in 
the careless approach to the matter of ultimate cost. 
If he is capable, the architect need not worry about 
matters of design, but if the cost of his project ex- 
ceeds the owner’s budget, a condition of unpleasant- 
ness is permanently established. This does not mean 
that the owner may not ultimately spend much more 
than he had originally planned on doing, but he will 
do it with full understanding and of his own volition. 
It is the mystery of home building which annoys 
clients,—unexpected costs arising toward the end of 
construction,—bills for extras which were never 
really understood, and the uncertainty which lack of 
proper explanation always causes. Perhaps there is 
a rigid rule which can be applied to every country 
house project,—that explanations should be made 
before, not after, the fact. If the architect will adopt 
this policy, he cannot fail to give satisfactory service, 
and incidentally, to make a good profit on the fees 
received. If a non-profitable project is analyzed, it 
will be found that the profit has been expended 
largely in explaining or making plan changes to suit 
the client. The architect cannot make extra charges 
for this type of work, and consequently he should 
avoid it by better preparation. An hour spent in 
advance explanation may save days of drafting room 
costs, not to mention disappointment and loss of con- 
fidence on the part of the client. 

Country house clients are most exacting in their 
contacts with architects. They demand a degree of 
skill and a full measure of personal service consis- 
tent with the quality and nature of the projects. The 
average country house client is at once both apprecia- 
tive of excellent work and critical of any weaknesses, 
shortcomings, or lack of service which may be dis- 
covered in those whom he may employ. Perhaps the 


most important and difficult of these factors is the 
demand for the personal attention of the architect 
to every detail of design and construction. This type 
of client takes the attitude that he is paying well for 
expert services; he is impatient of delays and of any 
seeming lack of attention, and is frequently unwill- 
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ing to have the architect’s authority delegated to 
representatives or assistants unless in turn these 
associates of the architect demonstrate their ability 
and capacity for understanding the client’s problems. 

Necessarily, country house clients are fairly well 
to do, and whether they have possessed their for- 
tunes for generations or have recently acquired them, 
they are usually thoroughly businesslike in their 
financial transactions and usually watch expendi- 
tures as closely as an investor or merchant. This 
does not mean that they are unwilling to spend 
money or that they are parsimonious, but it does 
mean that they are able to judge values ‘and expect 
a full measure of return for every dollar expended. 
These considerations are worth bearing in mind 
when seeking and dealing with country house clients. 
for upon the architect rests not only a very great 
responsibility for the successful conduct of the de- 
sign and building project, but an equally great oppor- 
tunity for enlarging his clientele and for creating < 
residence that will increase or more firmly secure his 
own prestige. 

Securing Commissions. 
lem in country house practice is that of securing 
Perhaps to a greater 


The first business prob- 


commissions for such work. 
degree than in any other form of architectural prac- 
tice, country house projects are obtained through 
either social or client channels,—that is, either 
through personal acquaintance with the prospect or 
through the recommendation of past clients who have 
been eminently satisfied with the architect’s services 
and capabilities. There is little value in solicitation 
of such projects, a matter which must be at once 
apparent upon realization that the country house 
project is something of a temporary avocation for 
the owner rather than a business investment. The 
among his 


is 


owner’s first thoughts are expressed 
friends with whom he discusses their own building 
experiences, the features that they incorporated in 
their own houses, and the architects and builders they 
employed to carry out their ideas. The owner thinks 
in terms of social rather than business relationships, 
and the architect who is socially acquainted with the 
prospective client and is welcome at his home has 
a distinct psychological advantage over the architect 
with whom the owner is not acquainted, even though 
the latter is more competent and better equipped to 
carry out the project. Prestige, of course, counts for 
a great deal among people of wealth, and it is very 
true that architects of the highest prestige totally 
unacquainted with a prospective country house owner 
may be asked to undertake the work without there 
having been any previous contact and without there 
being any apparent channel which brings the two to- 
gether, solely because the client wants a well known 
name connected with his project, for the same reason 
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that his wife wants to wear a gown with a genuine 
Paris label. In other words, country house projects 
are secured largely through (1) acquaintanceship, 
(2) recommendation of mutual friends or 
chents, or (3) through prestige. Solicitation, if em- 
ployed at all, must be of an indirect nature utilizing 
some intermediate channel. 

Feces. With a country house project in view, the 
next business problem the architect faces is that of 
establishing a fee and securing a suitable contract 
for the work. 


direct 


To a considerable degree the charge 
established by the architect is of less importance to 
the owner than a knowledge of his capacity to carry 
out the project capably. The very forces that bring 
the architect an opportunity to undertake the work 
are more influential in securing him the commission 
If a client seeks the 
architect on the basis of his prestige, he is willing to 


than the price of his services. 


pay whatever the architect charges without question. 
lf the contact is purely social, the owner is seldom 
willing to negotiate for a lower fee than the archi- 
tect proposes to charge. One important matter, how- 
ever, is the fact that such owners quickly appreciate 
whether an architect is worthy of his fee and whether 
or not he is establishing an unduly high charge as 
compared with the compensation received for other 
similar projects. Hence, the fee problem is largely 
in the architect’s hands, but the intelligent method of 
establishing a fee is to disregard the opportunity for 
making an exorbitant charge and to base the com- 
pensation strictly upon the nature of the project, the 
amount of work involved and the quality of service 
to be rendered. In an article in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum for August, on “Payment for Architectural 
Services,” this matter was discussed in 
tail, and it appeared to be the prevailing opinion 


some de- 
among architects that fees should be based upon the 
individual project rather than on an empirical form- 
ula or standard percentage. 

Services to be Rendered. In drawing up the con- 
tract, however, it is of vital importance that the 
client be fully informed as to the nature and extent 
of the services to be rendered by the architect, the 
obligations and _ responsibilities, and the 
architect’s functions and the limit of his responsi- 


owner's 


bilities. Loosely worded contracts, implying that the 
architect will give constant supervision to the project, 
will lead to trouble unless the architect intends to per- 
sonally visit the site daily. Any implication that the 
architect will control costs or produce a house of 
given character within an established limit of ex- 
penditure is dangerous in the extreme, unless the 
architect intends to hold himself responsible for do- 
ing exactly that thing. The contract should be clearly 
and fairly worded, establishing definite limits upon 
the responsibilities and obligations of both parties 
without intimations or vague phrasing that may be 
construed to the disadvantage of either. 

Cost Limits. In spite of the statements in the be- 
ginning of this article, the third business problem 
generally surrounds the matter of cost. Country 
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house clients are not very different from other clients 
in their usual lack of appreciation of the cost of 
building materials and building construction. They 
frequently establish in their own minds total expen- 
ditures which they consider adequate for the de- 
velopment of their proposed estates. Subsequently, 
unless they advise their architects of these limits and 
request their codperation in keeping all expenditures 
within the budgets, they may request accommoda- 
tions or adopt suggestions of the architect and carry 
the ultimate costs far beyond their original concep- 
tions. Sometimes such a development of expenditure 
is entirely satisfactory to the client, if he feels that 
the accommodations he is obtaining are exactly what 
he wants and that the prices charged are fair. A case 
in point is the instance of a wealthy owner who pur- 
chased an old Connecticult farmhouse and remodeled 
it for his country estate in a very comprehensive 
manner, employing old time construction methods 
and materials so that the extensive additions and im- 
provements were in full harmony with the original 
building. Subsequently, the structure was so satis- 
factory that the architect was commissioned to carry 
out all of the furnishings and decorations, lest the 
owner introduce some inconsistent element which 
would destroy the happy effect. At the start of this 
project, the architect was warned that he would be 
hung from a high limb or otherwise held personally 
accountable if the total expenditure exceeded 
$60,000. So successfully was the project carried 
out, however, that as the owner’s interest developed 
and his ideas expanded, the subsequent cost reached 
$250,000 to the complete satisfaction of the client, 
whose enlarged viewpoint now embraces the develop- 
ment of many extraneous features, including a swim- 
ming pool, formal gardens and other features which 
will require a still further outlay. Such an ideal 
condition, however, is not always encountered in 
such work, and even this project would not have 
gone so smoothly had not the architect taken care to 
advise the owner during the development stages that 
changes approved or required by him would involve 
a substantial increase in the original allowance. 

At this point an important statement may be made. 
It is always possible to determine costs in advance, 
at least within a very small percentage, so that a 
budget may be established. It is found highly ad- 
visable to segregate completely the cost of ground 
improvements and of furnishing and decoration. In 
other words, the architect should primarily undertake 
the designing of the building itself, and it should be 
clearly understood by the client that the costs re- 
ferred to have only to do with the building. Let the 
matter of ground improvements and of furnishings 
and decorations be another project, for which a gen- 
eral budget may be established, but which will not 
become specific until the house is nearly finished. 

Considerable time should be taken in the prepara- 
tion and correction of sketch plans, until they have 
been thoroughly approved by the owner with the un- 
derstanding that any changes he may authorize will 
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cost considerable money and that the approval must 
be forthcoming in writing. When the building has 
been brought to an approved sketch plan stage, it 
will be fourd that local contractors can give very 
close estimates. These estimates should be taken as 
based on the sketch plans and fairly well detailed 
specifications. The costs should be submitted to the 
owner, together with the architect’s fee and a con- 
tingency amount. There always are contingent costs, 
and it is better to put them into the picture before 
than after. By taking the intermediate figure of the 
various contractors’ estimates and adding the archi- 
tect’s commission and adding a contingency fund, 
which usually should be about 5 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost, a figure is established which is a real 
budget and which it is unnecessary ever to exceed 
except under the owner’s direction for additional 
work. This type of project resolves itself into a 
comparatively simple business relationship. Many 
an architect makes serious errors because a project 
is started in a somewhat haphazard manner in order 
to get the work going in the office. Any serious- 
minded country house client knows that he must pay 
for what he intends to get. He cannot accomplish 
unusual economiés ; he cannot expect his architect to 
do this. Consequently, he should not be led to be- 
lieve by statement or by inference that he can get 
more for his money than anyone else can. If he 
wants more than he can possibly get, it is good busi- 
ness to tell him that he must reduce the size of space 
required or the quality of construction and equip- 
ment. It will be found that this kind of a business 
approach in the early discussions will establish a 
type of confidence which will carry through the en- 
tire project. Then, if the owner decides to build a 
larger or a better house or to install convenience or 
luxury equipment beyond the first conception, he 
automatically decides to spend more money, and he 
should be called upon to authorize this in writing. 

The base cost having been arrived at, as already 
explained, these additional authorized expenditures 
can be recorded so that at no time should the matter 
of ultimate cost be mysterious, and at no time should 
it be necessary to explain this cost except before 
commitments are made. Homebuilding is expen- 
sive,—everyone knows it, and no owner will long 
be blind to this fact; It is obviously better to clear 
up this situation in the beginning. If at the end of 
the work the owner has spent a little less than he has 
heen led to believe it will cost, he is the architect’s 
friend for life, and he will go out and get more 
business for him. If the reverse condition is true, 
he will go out of his way to stress the unpleasantness 
of his relationship with his architect. 

Supervision. The fourth business problem de- 
velops during the construction stage when the owner 
expects close supervision of every detail of the con- 
struction by the architect or some competent repre- 
sentative. Not only is it desirable to have a resident 
clerk of the works, but the architect should establish 
a regular schedule for inspection and should keep the 
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owner fully informed not only of this schedule, but 
of the developments which he finds at each visit ta 
the site. There can be no argument or criticism if 
the owner knows in advance what he may expect of 
the architect in the form of field supervision, unless 
the architect fails to maintain the established sched- 
ule and deliberately neglects his obligation. 
Changes. The fifth, and probably the most trouble- 
some, business problem arising on country house 
work develops during the finishing stages, when the 
owner is closely concerned with the selection of 
finishing materials not included in the general con- 
tract and often not discussed in detail as to either 
cost or type when plans were being drawn. It is at 
this stage that the owner begins to see in physical 
form the home which he attempted to visualize from 
sketches and blueprints. Many changes are likely to 
be made at the owner’s request, and these changes 
almost invariably result in extra charges by the con- 
tractor. Many of these changes are ordered verbally 
by the owner when inspecting the work with the 
architect. The significance of these changes in terms 
of cost may not be fully appreciated at the time. 
and they may mount up in total to an amount which 
the owner is quite unwilling to pay when the bills 
are presented. The careful architect will not only 
immediately confirm these orders in writing to the 
owner, as well as to the contractor, but will wherever 
possible secure an estimate of the cost before it is too 
late for the owner to save the extra expenditure by 
reverting to the original plan. In practice this is 
most difficult to accomplish on every detail, and 
toward the end of construction there are many fin- 
ishing items which represent unauthorized extras. 
The architect is responsible to the builder for most 
of these extras, and he usually has to submit the 
bills to the owner after the work is completed, with 
explanations and justifications which will result in 
the owner’s acceptance of the charges. No element 
in architectural practice is usually so troublesome 
or so unpleasant as straightening out costs of such 
extras, and the happiest results are always obtained 
when this work is reduced to a minimum or entirely 
eliminated by taking great pains to have all work 
orders approved by the client in advance. Occasion- 
ally a country house client gives the architect carte 
blanche for the expenditures necessary to produce 
the desired results. While, apparently, this simplifies 
the problem of charges, it imposes even greater re- 
sponsibility upon the architect to see that the bills 
are fair and correct and that they are no higher 
than they must be to accomplish the necessary work. 
Thoroughly businesslike methods are imperative in 


country house projects. It is a fatal mistake to 


assume that because a client is wealthy or because 
he is spending a large sum of money, he is indif- 
ferent to how much is spent or what it goes for. 

After completion, the sixth and last problem of 
relationship which architects encounter in country 
house work is the neglected matter of following up 
completed construction. 


We have already noted that 
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country house projects are obtained largely through 
social channels and through the friendly recommen- 
dation of past clients. This suggests very forcibly 
the desirability of making certain that a client is not 
only a friend but remains satisfied with the work 
accomplished. The close contact or friendship that 
often develops between the architect and the client 
during the course of an important building operation 
is one that need not be abruptly terminated upon 
completion of the work,—in fact it is far better ii 
the business relationship can be restored to or estab- 
lished upon a social basis when the work is done. 
There are several reasons for this,—the first being 
the selfish reason that the architect’s interests in 
obtaining new work are not so readily forgotten by 
the client and he, therefore, may prove to be a more 
fertile source for new work than is likely to be 
the case if the architect himself drops out of the 
client’s notice. A second and even more powerful 
reason is that the continued relationship assures the 
architect that no difficulties will arise after the occu- 
pation of the house which justly or unjustly may 
be attributed to some fault of the architect. Very 
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frequently minor flaws appear, such as cracking of 
plaster, the warping or shrinkage of woodwork or 
floors, or minor defects in plumbing or heating sys- 
tems or other items of equipment. Almost invariably 
these troubles are not due to neglect on the part of 
the architect, but are inherent in the materials them- 
selves or might possibly be due to defective work- 
manship, which was not discovered by the architect's 
supervisor during construction. If the client once 
gets the idea that his subsequent troubles are in any 
way blamable upon his architect, he may come for- 
ward and call for an explanation or adjustment, but 
very likely he will simply put it down as poor work 
and will hesitate to recommend the architect to other 
friends, due to these trivial matters. The best prac- 
tice seems to be for architects to make a point of 
visiting every building they complete at regular in- 
tervals for several years after their work is termin- 
ated, simply to raise questions regarding the condition 
of the structures and to answer questions concerning 
maintenance and care of the buildings. Such action 
pleases the client immensely ; it entirely removes the 
possibility of there being continued dissatisfaction. 
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‘= fit a piece of land for affording the utmost 
in human use and enjoyment is the object of 
landscaping. To achieve this goal, organization is 
necessary, and this in the case of estate planning 
means that the various uses to which such grounds 
are subjected must be recognized and adequately 
prepared for. The units resulting from an analysis 
of uses fall into three main divisions: the private 
(the enclosed lawns, terraces, flower gardens and the 
like) ; the semi-public (those portions visible to the 
passing public); and the service (the garage and 
garage court, laundry yard, vegetable garden, aux- 
iliary buildings and sheds) ; and then each division is 
related by its position to the corresponding divisions 
of the house. Thus the influence of the room ar- 
rangement and the orientation of the well considered 
house extend out into the grounds and indicate, 
sometimes quite definitely, the position of each of 
these three outdoor divisions. As this arrangement 
is gradually evolved it should be borne in mind that 
restfulness should be the keynote of the average es- 
tate development. Broad lawns of gentle contour 
will give just this effect. That lesser element of rest- 
fulness, the satisfaction of the senses, felt in a garden 
which is a riot of all colors, is also important, but in 
a different way. 

Selecting the Site. The owner of a country estate 
asks invariably to be satisfied on four points. He 
wants (1) easy access to his house; (2) attractive 
views of it as he approaches; (3) comfort and a 
sense of security upon reaching it; and (4) pleasing 
prospects from the rooms, terraces and the porches. 
This means that there must be worked out on the 
grounds directness of approach; road grades under 
10 per cent, if possible; no sharp turns; and one or 
more carefully planned views of the house as seen 
from the approaching road. It means, furthermore, 
that the house should stand in an area sufficiently 
large to give it a stable appearance, since a very nar- 
row terrace or a sudden dropping of the ground away 
from the house will destroy the sense of security as 
surely as does a position buffeted by gales or within 
reach of the waves. It is absolutely essential that 
the building platform drain easily. This is a point 
often neglected, as usually insufficient data are taken 
on existing soil and topographical conditions, the 
assumption being that a little grading will overcome 
all difficulties. Neglect of this point, in one case 
with which I am familiar, involved the prolonged use 
of a steam shovel. To arrange a good view is an 
easy matter, but to bring it into the picture without 
damaging vegetation or topography is often difficult, 
for the sides of an opening do not “feather down” 
where there is a lack of undergrowth and where it 
must be planted. This requires skill and experience, 


as does also the selecting of a small picture of im- 
portance from a broad mediocre view. Screening 
unpleasant vistas is another matter, in which a knowl- 
edge of plant forms and habits is essential. 

Disposing of Excavated Material. When the site 
has been selected, it is most important that a land- 
scape plan be prepared in order that the soil exca- 
vated may be placed, without rehandling, in its per- 
manent position. The time lost in rehandling is often 
more important than the extra expense involved, as 
in the case of a delayed planting season, where it 
means holding over certain plantings for almost 
year and others for four or five months. Delayed 
lawn planting, especially, is a serious inconvenience. 
It is taken for granted that the loam will be stripped 
off all areas marked for grading so that it may be 
replaced when the final grade is established, since 
good loam is frequently scarce and generally costly. 

Protecting Important Trees. The possibility of 
saving important trees in a filled area by the use of 
“tree wells” is a widespread fallacy. The tree lives 
often in spite of the well rather than because of it, 
for it frequently holds excess water that is harmful 
to the tree. Its only virtue lies in its keeping the soil 
and the tree’s bark apart. The more approved method 
of protection where use of fill is inevitable is in 
trenching around the feeding roots which lie under 
the outer edges of the foliage, as a rule, and in put- 
ting in some manure to stimulate root growth. At 
approximately the old grade, a line of unglazed tile 
or a 6-inch layer of gravel or broken stone with 
occasional outlets to the surface is used in order to 
bring air and water to the roots at the original level 
and to give an opportunity for occasional liquid 
feeding. Some trees, like elms and willows, will stand 
several feet of fill without adverse effects, and on 
the other hand I have seen a beech, that Beau Brum- 
mel of trees, show the harmful effects of a 4-inch 
fill and die under 12 inches after living a hundred 
years with roots partly exposed. It is best to seek 
advice of an expert where a good tree is invelved, 
and the expert must be carefully chosen,—not merely 
a self-styled expert. 

Roads. Except in the case of farm roads, which 
will not be discussed here, it is usually desirable to 
have the main approaching driveway enter the prop- 
erty as directly as possible, so that those entering may 
lose sight of the public road quickly. When there is 
clear indication from what direction will come the 
traffic destined to enter, a road entering at an angle 
facilitates driving to a great degree. The smallest 
radius of a turn-in should be 20 feet on center line 
unless traffic in only one direction is planned to be 
served. The narrower the public road or the busier 
it is with traffic, the wider the turn-in should be, 
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A Well Designed Approach, Forming an Easy Angle with 
the Highway 


because of the difficulty of swinging out before en- 
tering. It is always pleasant to get a glimpse of the 
house from a distance soon after entering the prop- 
erty, even though it be lost sight of again, but any 
change in direction must be made gradually, espe- 
cially if the house has been seen and its location 
established, for noticeable indirectness is irritating. 
Every curve should have a raison d ’etre that is evi- 
dent, whether it is a natural curve such as to avoid 
a group of trees or a declivity, or a created obstacle. 
Notice how often the inside of a curve in a road is 
planted. It is more inviting when the house is reached 
to get a view into an angle rather than to look onto 
a corner or toward the end of a wing. The diameter 
of the turn-around at the house should not be less 
than 60 feet from the center line to center line. This 
should be considered a minimum, for any increase 
will make driving easier with less danger of over- 
running the edge of the sod. It is customary to 
widen a single roadway at the house entrance to 15 
feet or more, or else to provide, within sight, a place 
for the parking of several cars. 

Where usefulness alone is the controlling factor, 
no road should be less than 8 feet wide. On turns 
where the radius is less than 40 feet, the width 
should be increased to 10 feet or more, for the reason 
that the rear wheels of a car cut inside the front 
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Restful Effect Obtained by Broad Sweeps and Few Simple 
Accessories 


wheels as much sometimes as 2% feet when the car 
is making its shortest turn. Double roadways should 
have a minimum width of 14 feet. Usually any 
driveway between 10 and 14 feet in width is not ad- 
visable, because it is unnecessarily wide for a single 
and not wide enough for a double road. A discussion 
of actual road construction will be omitted, except 
to suggest that a road of much lighter construction 
than is customary will adequately serve the purpose 
during the summer months, where it would go to 
pieces if used during a winter thaw or when ihe 
frost is coming out of the ground. 

Garage Courts and “Y’s’, Garage courts should 
be 35 feet in depth, if possible, for ease of entrance 
and exit. In plotting the route of a car backing out 
of a garage, use a 20-foot radius on center, and re- 
member that the front wheels of a car cannot be 
cramped until the car is about 8 feet out of the 
garage. In the case of a “Y” turn, the length of 
the “Y” should be almost the length of the car, and 
the width 10 feet or more. These conditions will 
permit a change of direction with only one backing. 
The garage or service court is easily separated from 
the other portions of the grounds by walls or fences, 
and proper planting. One of the most effective, and 
at the same time pleasing and unobtrusive, types of 
fence for such purposes is woven-wood, made of 
small sapling pickets wired together. It secures the 
requisite privacy and screening without the heavy or 
forbidding aspect that a solid wall might have. Its 
material blends naturally with the landscape. 

Planting is used to define and divide areas of dif- 
ferent uses from one another, to give background to 
important features, to screen unpleasant outlooks, 
frame good views, deaden noises, and in general to 
tie together all objects and areas in one unified whole. 
Broad lawn areas are laid out and surrounded by 
planting, trees are placed to frame pictures and to 
cast cool shadows, and buildings are surrounded by 
sufficient planting to overcome any .bare, isolated 
aspect and to emphasize their important features. 


Where a building depends upon its picturesque 
irregularities for part of its interest, all its angles 
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A Quiet Pool with Wooded Background Gives Play to 
Light and Shade 


should not be filled with planting or it will become 
less interesting. Many buildings have the appearance 
of having had all the plants in sight swept neatly 
against their walls. This effect defeats the purpose 
of planting, which is to make the house look at ease 
in its setting as well as to distinguish it. The neces- 
sity for planning the foundation plantings before the 
building is erected may be illustrated by one instance. 
In a recent project the only logical position in which 
a large shrub could be placed to screen a laundry 
yard from the entrance road was found to be directly 
on the top of a dry well which had been thoughtlessly 
located, and which could have been placed elsewhere. 
Frequently do areaways, underground drains and 
pipe lines come in the most inconvenient places in 
relation to landscaping, and this is usually true of 
outside hose connections and roof leader connections, 
which should not be placed where the heaviest plant- 
ing will be necessary. 

The amateur in planting always runs to extremes 
in the use of verticals, for the reason that the plant- 
ing is thought of as an end in itself and not as a part 
of a general composition. It is therefore as con- 
spicuous as the plant forms permit. Several les- 
sons are learned by experience,—among them, that 
rounded forms are mellow and that vertical forms 
are best for accent. Too many verticals destroy the 
accent effect, and “if the salt hath lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted?” Another and a very 
important point is that except in the case of a garden 
or parterre, the shape of the planting bed has very 
little significance. It is the shape of the area left 
after the planting is done that should have thought. 

The garden does not often occupy the most con- 
spicuous position, for reasons already given, and also 
because it is not so pleasant to look at continually as 
a broad lawn, It is usually placed where it is at least 
partially visible, however, so that the glimpse that 
one gets will lead to a closer inspection. If it is in 
close proximity to the house, it is built up on an axis 
of the house extended, with beds and paths so ar- 
ranged that they will offer the most attractive views 
from the terraces and the overlooking windows. But 
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Pleasing Vistas Are Possible in the Gardens of Large 
Estates 


whether it is close by or at some distance away, it 
should have a well defined enclosure and a definite 
center of interest, and whenever possible, a back- 
ground of good trees. The arrangement of beds, and 
the selection and use of colors are matters of per- 
sonal taste and skill and demand a fund of technical 
knowledge. Beds that are too small prevent an effec- 
tive massing of colors and increase the expense of 
maintenance ; beds that are too large put many of the 
plants out of convenient reach of the gardener. The 
sizes of the beds should be governed somewhat by 
the ease with which the innermost plants can be 
reached, a free-standing bed being made as wide as 
12 feet without making necessary a concealed path 
inside. Combinations of colors are legion, and every- 
one has his own pet schemes. It might be noted, 
however, that large masses of brilliant colors may 
make a garden garish without making it bright, while 
brilliant colors scattered throughout will give sparkle. 
It might be noted, too, that many admirable soft 
color combinations go to pieces under a bright sun. 

Pools. 
of interest in gardens, a few points about their con- 
Formal pools, with 


Inasmuch as pools often form the centers 


struction might be mentioned. 
which the architect’ usually deals, are often con- 
structed of waterproofed, reinforced concrete. Space 
does not permit a discussion of informal, naturalistic 





The Arcade of the Porch Enframes the View of the Garden 
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Left: A “Y"’ Turn from the Garage. Center 


pools. If the pool is partly for growing aquatic 
plants as well as to give life and movement or re- 
flections, it need be no deeper than 2 feet. This is 
sufficient for lilies, and if constructed deeper than 


this, the tubs in which the bulbs are planted will have 


to be raised above the bottom. If shallower-growing 
plants are desired, pockets to contain earth may be 
used in the corners and across the ends as parts of 
the permanent construction. Where the coping has 
an overhang, it is well to be sure that its underside 
lines up straight and level, since any irregularity is 
conspicuous against the water line. It is best to keep 
the water level about as far below the bottom of the 
coping as the width of the overhang in order that the 
shadow of the latter may be effective. If a blue for 
the pool is insisted upon, | should use a tile lining, 
which seems best in the long run, for I have not yet 
discovered a blue paint or stain that is waterproof 
Green and bluish-green stains are 
Black gives the 
the 


and permanent. 
available and quite satisfactory. 
greatest reflecting value, but it detracts 
interest of any colors under the surface. 

If ordinary piping is used for the supply line, the 
pool will probably become discolored from rust very 
soon. The outlet pipe should be at least 2 inches in 
diameter, and right-angle bends should be omitted, 
This will help to pre- 


from 


using instead two 45° angles. 
vent clogging with leaves and other litter and also 
will facilitate cleaning if the line does clog. 
pool must have an overflow drain to prevent the 
water from becoming stagnant and to keep the sur- 


Every 


face clean as well as to prevent overflowing the 
pool’s edges, and to keep a permanent water level. A 
convenient form for this overflow drain is a pipe 
with a screen at the top which screws into the clean- 
out drain. As both drains do not operate at once, 
this combination is ordinarily perfectly satisfactory. 
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Dimensions for a Forecourt Drive. 
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Satisfactory Dimensions for Turns 


Right: Turns to Ease the Exit from a Garage Court. 


The Landscape Architect's Charges. Unless the 
project is so small and so definite that a lump sum 
payment can be arranged, the landscape architect 
works upon a percentage basis. To quote from the 
recommendations of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, “this method of charge is much 
better adapted to the professional supervision of 
construction work than to the development of plans 
involving professional advice and drafting 
charges, except on large undertakings where the 
definite and immediate expenditures for construction 


roon} 


work can be determined and used as a basis for a 
This schedule (condensed) is 
recommended by the A.S.L.A. for minimum charges : 
Preliminary plans only,—2 to 7 per cent on $5000 
and over to less than $1,000 worth of work. Com- 
plete working drawings and supervision,—10 per cent 
to 25 per cent on $5000 and over to less than $1,009 
worth of work. 
firms specializing in country house work have their 
landscape architecture, each 
under the direction of a trained landscape architect 
So important 
is the setting of the country house considered that 
some firms of architects will not accept commissions 
unless they are given the contracts for the designing 


satisfactory charge.” 


Many of the larger architectural 
own departments of 


who is often a member of the firm. 


both of the houses themselves and of the landscaping. 
They thus insure an ensemble that is unified. The 
collaboration between the architect and the landscape 
architect should begin at the inception of the project, 
for only in this way is it possible to achieve the 
results. The landscape architect can be of 
material assistance in selecting the site so that the 
approaches give the most effective views of the 
house, and also that the gardens and vistas coordi- 
nate properly with the important rooms, terraces and 
porches. 


best 
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ARCHITECTS’ CHECK LIST FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


BY 


KENNETH K. STOWELL 


ROBABLY one of the most frequent causes of 

difficulties that arise between architects and clients 
is due to lack of a clear understanding of the clients’ 
needs and wishes. To eliminate this cause it is 
wise to make definite notes of conversations with 
clients and to send copies of the notes to the clients 
for their verification or amendment ;—too often there 
returns more amendment than verification, because 
many items, forgotten in conversation, later occur 
to both architect and client. The use of a Check 
List greatly facilitates definite decisions and an early 
and complete understanding. This list is devised so 
that the topics occur as nearly in chronological order 
as possible, and it is of course subject to much modi- 
fication in each individual case of its use. It 
advisable to make notes on the Check List as the 
conversation with the client progresses. The list 
can be used successfully as the basis of the interview 
with the client. The discussion can be centered on 
the various considerations, item by item, and definite 
decisions may be reached in a short time. This 
procedure will usually save much of the architect’s 
time and will also prevent that strain on the archi- 
tect’s patience that is inevitable if the interview is 
allowed to ramble on in hit-or-miss fashion when the 
architect is tied up with a loquacious client, in spite 
of other important engagements. 

Check List No. 1 covers the important and essen- 
tial points that should be brought out in the first 
interview with the client. It is not difficult to explain 
to the client that one can best arrive at exactly the 
type and size of country house desired by taking up 
first certain of the important factors, and later taking 
up all the details and “charming bits” in their proper 
order. This is usually as pleasing to the client as 
it is time-saving to the architect. Much misunder- 
standing may result by allowing the discussion to 
run to window-seats, broom closets and ingle-nooks 
before the essential requirements are ascertained. 

Check List No. 1 will give enough information to 
enable the architect to proceed with rough preliminary 
sketches. These sketches can be made to indicate 
merely a parti diagramatically and can be the basis 
for obtaining approximate cubage and cost figures. 
These estimates should be essential in discussing the 
country house with the client in a subsequent confer- 
ence. Much time and drafting expense can be saved 
if there is a frank discussion of size and costs as 
indicated by the parti sketches based on Check List 
No. 1, and revisions may be made, as necessary. 
The client should clearly understand that the parti 
sketches are merely diagrammatic and indicate only 
the general arrangement of rooms and relative sizes 
and are subject to radical and immediate revision. 
From these revised diagrammatic parti sketches the 
real preliminary drawings will be made. At this 


is 





time the detailed Check List No. 2 can be used to 
make sure that there is an understanding in regard 
to the items of exterior and interior materials, and 
the mechanical, electrical, heating and sanitary equip- 
ment. The use of the Check List does not prevent 
the exercise of the architect’s own judgment in re- 
gard to materials or equipment, but it will give an 
opportunity of learning the owner’s predilections and 
prejudices. This procedure will save a great amount 
of labor and much of the expense that is so often 
incurred in making several consecutive sets of elab- 
orate preliminary sketches for the client’s inspection. 


COUNTRY HOUSE CHECK LIST NO. I 


A. SITE 
Streets 
Points of Compass 
Survey Required 
B. GENERAL TYPE OF HOUSE 


(Style and Materials) 
C. ROOMS 
1st Floor 
Living Room 
Dining Room 


2nd Floor 
Master Bedroom 
Dressing Room 


Kitchen Bath 

Pantry Master Bedroom 
Library ; Dressing Room 
Morning Room Bath 
Reception Room Master Bedroom 
Breakfast Room Bath 

Card Room Bedroom 

Hall Bath 

Stairs Bedroom 

Coat Closets Bath 
Lavatories Jedroom 

Cloak Rooms Bath 


Stair Hall 
Playroom 


Telephone Room 
Porches, Loggias 
Sun Room 
Billiard Room 
Servants’ Rooms 
Sitting Room 
Dining Room 


Nursery 
Boudoir 
Sewing Room 

Linen Room 
Bedr« OMS 


Number of Servants’ 


Basement 
Cellar 
Fuel Storage 
Heater Room 
Cold Room 
Storage 
Other Rooms 
Garage (Number of Cars) 


D. COST (Amount Client Wishes to Spend) 


ARCHITECT'S FEE (Percentage........ Cost Plus) 


A clear statement of fees to be charged and services 
to be rendered should be made verbally and also in 
written or printed form. 
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CHECK LIST NO. II 


EXTERIOR FEATURES 


FOUNDATIONS Material Waterproofing 


(Membrane, Integral) 
Material Furring 
Material 
Double-hung 
Screens 
Storm Sash 
Blinds 


TRIM 


MAIN WALLS 
ENTRANCE 
WINDOWS Casement 

Weatherstrip 

Glass (Grade and Kind) 


EXTERIOR Stone; wood; terra cotta, etc. 


ROOF Slate Tile 
Shingle Compcsition 
Sheet Metal Canvas 


LEADERS AND GUTTERS Material #™s Flashing 
PORCH 1 Floors, (Tile, stone, slate, cement, wood) 
9 “ 
3 


CHIMNEYS 
PAINT 


Chimney Caps 
Whitewash, Stain 


INTERIOR FEATURES 


INTERIOR FINISHES (BY ROOMS) 


Vame Size Style Walls Floor 
Entrance Hall 
Living Room 
Dining Room 
Library 


Etc., Ete. 


Room 


Ceiling 


Trim and Finish Notes (special features desired) 


Under Walls indicate choice of materials and finish, as, Textured Plaster; Wallpaper; Paint; Pine Paneled, etc., etc. 


Under Floor indicate material, as oak; parquetry; maple; 


slate; terrazzo; marble; etc. 


pine; tile; 


stone; concrete; linoleum; rubber tile; cork tile; 


Under Trim and Finish indicate material of trim and finish, as, paint; enamel; lacquer; stain; varnish; wax, etc. 


PARTITIONS 

Stud, hollow tile, gypsum, brick, ete. 
LATH 

Metal (type) ; wood, 
HEAT INSULATION 

Type, material and thickness 
SOUND INSULATION 

Method 
HARDWARE 

Kinds, styles and finishes 


(Make separate complete list by rooms.) 


wall board, etc. 


and material 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
FUEL 
Coal, oil, gas, electricity 
Delivery and storage provisions 
TYPE OF HEATING PLANT 
Warm-air Furnace (type) 
Steam, two-pipe 


Hot Water 


Steam, one-pipe 

Vacuum Steam 
RADIATORS 

Type; style; material; concealed; radiant; radiator 
covers 


AUTOMATIC HEAT 


Thermostats, etc. 


CONTROL 
Humidifiers 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT 
WATER SUPPLY 


Source, pumps, storage, pressure tanks, etc. 
WATER PIPES 

Hot—Material, brass, wrought iron, steel. 

Cold—Material, brass, wrought iron, steel. 
HOT WATER HEATER 

Type and Fuel 
WASTE AND SOIL 
FIXTURES 

Material, type: Lavatory, Tub, Showers, Sitz Bath, 

Bidet, W. C., Faucets, Mixing Valves. (Accessories. ) 

(Make list for each bath.) 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Septic Tanks; Sewers 


PIPES 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLY 
Public Service, Private Plant 
Lighting, Power, Heating 
OUTLETS for 
Lighting Fixtures, Floor Lamps, Reading Lamps, 
Toasters, Percolators, Fans, Sewing Machines, Irons, 
Washing Machine, Mixers, Buffers, Vacuum Cleaner, 
Radiant Heaters, Curling Irons, Water Heaters, etc. 
Switches (types), Base Plugs (types) 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
(List for each room to be made showing design, type, 
material and finish) 
BELL SYSTEM 
ANNUNCIATOR SYSTEM to service quarters ; 
INTERCOMMUNICATING private telephone system 
TELEPHONE (Long distance) 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEM 
FLRE ALARM SYSTEM 
SPRINKLER SYSTEM OF FIRE PROTECTION 
ELEVATOR 
Trunk Lift; Dumbwaiter 


RADIO 
Plugs and Connections 


for all entrances 


night; day 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


SINKS 
Kitchen; Pantry; Faucets 
CABINETS 


Kitchen; Pantry 
RANGE 


Coal; Gas; Electric 
REFRIGERATORS 

Ice: Electric; Gas 
INCINERATORS 
CLOTHES CHUTE 
DISHWASHERS 
PLATE WARMERS 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
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THE SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


BY 


CHARLES E. KRAHMER 


HOME is one of man’s most personal posses- 
It shelters his family and furnishes the 
means for the enjoyment of their home and social 
life, and it creates a background for their cultural 
and intellectual attainments. The country home, 
owing to its relative isolation, affords ‘great freedom 
in gratifying personal desires. The construction of 
a country house is so definitely affected by the char- 
acter of the client that it.is difficult to furnish any 
but the most general rules for the guidance of the 
specification writer. The specification for the 
country house is so often influenced by the client’s 
wishes and the designer’s ideas that it is generally 
compiled directly by the architect specializing in this 
class of work. Where this is not the case, the notes 
furnished to the specification writer should be so 
complete that his function would be limited to the 
compiling and editing of the specification. 

Country homes can be divided into three general 
classes,— small, medium and large. The medium 
type is that in which the client’s wishes must be 
most closely followed, for the reason that his de- 
sires are generally conservative in relation to his 
resources. The medium-sized country house, being 
of reasonable size and not overly ambitious in scope, 
is the type in which the client generally feels justi- 


sions. 


fied in expressing his ideas. The client for the 
smaller type of country house is generally restricted 


in his desires by the amount of money available, 
and is therefore open to reason, so that as a rule 
comparatively little trouble is encountered with him. 
The larger type of country house is generally con- 
structed by wealthy and ambitious men. These men, 
as a rule, cannot afford the time necessary to in- 
vestigate and pass upon the mass of detail necessary 
in the planning and construction of the country 
house of the larger type. Therefore the larger the 
country house, the less “personal” it becomes. The 
larger types of country homes are planned with pri- 
vate suites for the client and his immediate family, 
with private rooms for personal secretaries, maids 
and valets. The remaining portions of the house 
are in charge of the housekeeper and her corps of 
servants. The duties of the housekeeper are to look 
after the house and the comfort of guests. This 
type of country house closely approaches the ex- 
clusive social hotel or club in operation, and is the 
least personal of all types. 

The physical, moral, artistic, business and cultural 
characteristics of the client and his family will 
greatly affect the design and construction of the 
country house and its later development. Two ex- 
amples are used here as illustrations. Both houses 
were handled by the same firm of architects. The 
first example consisted of the renovating, restoring 
and enlarging of one of the most beautiful and 


cherished homes in Connecticut, constructed by the 
wealthy grandson of the official minister on the 
‘““Mayflower,”’ and the home for 150 years of one 
of the most famous New England families. The 
later owner was a former cowboy. As an accident, 
one of the best equipped architectural organizations 
was selected to carry out the alterations. This or- 
ganization was instrumental in the selection of an 
unusually capable man for the development of the 
100-acre estate which surrounded the house. The 
architects had their way in the early stages of the 
operation, and the house was sympathetically and 
intelligently restored, preserved and enlarged, re- 
taining all of the simple beauty of the original build- 
ing. The grounds were very successfully laid out 
and followed very closely the New England garden 
of the period, the flowers being of the simplest vari- 
eties. After the house and grounds were practically 
complete, the client assumed control and hired a 
commercial “decorator” who sold him Louis XVI 
furniture, Chinese lacquer furniture, oriental rugs, 
French tapestry, silk damask wall coverings, etc., 
in contrast to the early New England detail of the 
house with its spindle stair balustrade, wrought iron 
hardware, plank floors, brick-faced wood mantels, 


etc. The garden was filled with marble seats, sun 
dials, fountains, statuary, etc. Upon the simple 


brick terrace were placed six gigantic potted palms. 
The house and grounds are gradually assuming a 
grandiose effect in startling contrast to the simple 
New England effect produced by the architects. 

The client in the other instances was well known 
in social and intellectual circles and a powerful fac 
tor in the business world. He invited the architect 
to live in his home for three months so that he could 
study, at first hand, the social, physical and cultural 
activities and habits of his family so that they could 
be properly planned for. The result was a home 
which adequately provided for the expression and 
development of the activities and habits of the fam- 
ily and formed an ideal background for their culture 
and intellectual attainments. This country house 
was awarded a gold medal for its excellence. | 
riously question if the committee awarding the medal 
realized how perfectly the house fitted and sheltered 
the client and his family. 

The “personal”? character of the country house 
affects the entire construction of the home, and there- 
fore the specification. It should be evident that the 
existence of considerable confusion and misunder- 
standing is natural during the planning and construc- 
tion of the country house. In order to eliminate 
misunderstandings and confusion, typewritten re- 
ports should be made of all conferences with the 
client, and a copy of each should be furnished the 
specification writer, who should file it in a folder 


se- 
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kept for that purpose. As soon as the sketches are 
made for a country house, the specification writer 
should prepare a “snake,” as outlined in an article 
on specifications entitled “Simplifying the Writing 
of Specifications,” which appeared in the January 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. The snake 
is a memo pad indexed at the edge for the general 
conditions, general contractors’ work, work done by 
the client, and then with a section for each trade 
which may be called in to perform work upon the 
building. Before the preparation of the specifica- 
tions, all correspondence with the client should be 
carefully gone over and all important requirements 
should be then entered upon the snake under the 
proper trade designation. All reports should be 
checked by the specification writer and the data ex- 
tracted and included in the snake under the proper 
trade heading. Before the preparation of the spec- 
ifications the snake should be so complete that it will 
have answered all of the questions necessary to com- 
pletely compile the specification. At this stage of 
the operation the snake will form a complete skele- 
ton specification. The snake should be’ carefully 
checked by the architect and client before the prep- 
aration of the specifications, so that no misunder- 
standing will occur and no reason will exist for the 
client’s exclaiming, ‘Oh, I didn’t know that you were 
going to put that in!” The function of the snake is 
to round up all of the miscellaneous requirements 
and decisions and to have them before the specifica- 
tion writer at the proper time and in proper sequence, 
so that no excuse will exist for not including these 
requirements or decisions in the specifications. 

The element of “good will” is most important for 
obtaining the successful administration of the con- 
struction of the country house and is invaluable, 
owing to the personal character of this class of work. 
Good will should be carefully cultivated by the spec- 
ification writer in the early stages of the operation, 
and considered an essential item in the planning of 
the country house. Good the “lubricant” 
which prevents friction during the construction of 
the country house, due in great measure to the client’s 
injecting himself into all phases of the operation and 
disturbing the routine nature of the work with re- 
sulting delays, extras, etc. The general contractor 
should be selected with extreme care and upon his 
personal integrity, experience, and financial resources 


will is 


as well as upon his record for carrying out similar 
work with tact and diplomacy. 
tractor who has a reputation as an “extra hunter” 
should be avoided under all circumstances, for the 


The general con- 


reason that there exists no class of work where 
extra hunting is so profitable as in country house 
work. The reason for this condition is that the 


client generally changes his ideas as the house as- 
sumes tangible shape and form, allowing him to 
better visualize what he is getting. Another reason 
for the profits of the extra hunter is the close con- 
tact which exists the client and the con- 
tractor, owing to the personal character of the work. 


between 
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The extra hunter is quick to take advantage of this 
condition to suggest changes which will lead to his 
personal gain and operate to the disadvantage of the 
architect’s prestige. A general contractor of the 
better class will avoid law suits under most any cir- 
cumstances, as he realizes that law suits with clients 
are the surest means of destroying his prestige. It 
is well, therefore, to look into this phase of the sub- 
ject before approving or recommending a general 
contractor for this class of work. 

“Or equal” should be rarely, if ever, used in the 
specifications for the country house, for the reason 
that close competition, which is desirable in public 
and commercial work, is not so desirable for country 
house work. The specification writer enjoys an op- 
portunity by means of the “closed” specification, to 
build up an ideal organization of material, men and 
subcontractors to perform the work upon the build- 
ing with tact and diplomacy, thereby eliminating 
friction to a great extent. The architect can also 
utilize the good will created by the “closed” spec- 
ification to build up a skeleton organization which 
will work to produce exactly what he desires and to 
allow him to retain control of the building operation 
by working for and not against his wishes. This 
opportunity of creating good will between the archi- 
tect, material men and subcontractors should not be 
neglected by the specification writer. 

A scientific study of building materials in their 
relation to the country house should be made by the 
specification writer, so that he will possess first hand 
knowledge of their qualities, prices and the market 
conditions. The specification writer should 
study the price differences of the various materials 
as incorporated in a building, so that when relative 
costs are desired, the specification writer will be in a 
position to furnish them. This qualification of the 
specification writer will eliminate a considerable num- 
ber of alternative estimates. When visiting the site 
to obtain first hand information in connection with 
the local conditions, the specification. writer should 
make it a point to interview the local dealers of 
building materials and obtain from them first hand 
information in connection with the building mate- 
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rials used and available, with complete data as to the 
usual stocks carried and the qualities generally used. 
Much local information can be obtained from the 
same sources in relation to the local building prac- 
tices, labor conditions, etc., and also the soil condi- 
tions and waterproofing problems which are usual in 
the locality. There are generally local sand and 
gravel pits, and sometimes small brickyards. It is 
wise to visit these sand and gravel pits to see if the 
material is suitable for use in the proposed building, 
or if it should be screened and washed, or if it is of 
no use at all. This information should be included 
in the specifications, so that the builder knows ex- 
actly what to estimate upon. The product of the 
local brickyards, if any, should be examined to see 
if it is suitable, and if not the fact should be defi- 
nitely specified. A. careful investigation of local 
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conditions before compiling the specifications and 
the inclusion of results in the specifications are the 
surest means of compiling a “closed” specification 
which will “stand up” under fire. The time spent 
in the preliminary investigations referred to amounts 
to practically nothing and will eliminate, later on, 
considerable trouble, friction and discussion, as all 
conditions will be foreseen and planned for. 

The most important duty of the specification 
writer is that of looking after the physical qualities 
of the building so that it will be capable of resisting 
the elements in the locality in which it will be con- 
structed. The client takes it for granted that the 
building will be in good physical condition. The de- 
signers are concerned with the planning and purely 
architectural phases of the problem. The engineers’ 
duties are to look after the structural safety and 
mechanical efficiency of the building. Securing 
weather-resisting qualities and making the proper 
selection of materials and their quality are the duties 
of the specification writer. 

The first problem to solve is the waterproofing of 
the basement. Test holes should be dug to the level 
of the deepest proposed excavation, and the soil con- 
ditions and water level, if any, should be carefully 
noted. When a waterproofing problem occurs, there 
are two methods of attacking it; one is to remove 
the water, and the other is to waterproof the base- 
ment, or, in the vernacular of the trade, “build a 
boat.”” The best method of removing the water is 
to install an agricultural tile drain around the build- 
ing at the footing level and backfilling to grade with 
cinders or similar coarse material, so that the water 
can percolate through the fill to the tile drain and 
then be carried away. When springs are encoun- 
tered in the basement, or a severe condition occurs, 
it is better to excavate 6 inches below the concrete 
basement bottom and fill in the with field 
stone, brickbats, cinders, and finally a thin layer of 
clay upon which the concrete basement bottom should 
be cast. A line of drain should be installed in trenches 
through the center of the basement, and branches 
installed in trenches 10 feet on centers. These tile 
drains should discharge on grade. where possible, or 
into a brook or similar stream. Where the discharge 
is into a storm sewer, a manhole should be installed 
to catch the sediment. The three methods of water- 
proofing are: (1) integral system, (2) membrane 
system, and (3) pulverized iron system. The inte- 
gral system consists of adding a chemical compound 
to the ingredients of the concrete, mixing and de- 
positing the concrete as directed by the manufacturer 
of the compound. The integral system of water- 
proofing has been referred to as “85 per cent labor 
and 15 per cent compound.” The general contractor, 
if he is worthy of the name, realizes that “water 
content” and “density of mix” are the important re- 
quirements for waterproofed concrete. The general 
contractor should guarantee the waterproofing in 
writing. The pulverized iron method of waterproof- 
ing consists of the application of numerous coats of 
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pulverized iron mixed with a corroding chemical 
designed to corrode the pulverized iron immediately 
upon application, expanding and gripping the con- 
crete so that a plating of iron will eventually cover 
the inside of the foundation walls and bottom. The 
corrosion is then arrested by means of a cement 
wash or trowel coat of cement mortar. This work 
can be installed only by experts and is generally 
guaranteed in writing directly by them. The mem- 
brane system consists of using asphalts or pitches 
of various grades for the waterproofing agent, and 
rag felts, asbestos felts, burlap and cotton cloth for 
reinforcing agents. The method consists of building 
up a series of layers or piles of waterproofing agent 
and reinforcing agent applied alternately. The writer 
prefers the best grade of asphalt for the waterproof- 
ing agent and a saturated cotton cloth for the rein- 
forcing agent. Membrane waterproofiing should be 
applied by waterproofing contractors, not by roofers. 

The next important problem is the construction of 
the weather-exposed masonry walls. Most of the 
failures in the construction of country houses are 
due to leaking and damp exterior walls. No possible 
method is a “cure all” for all conditions, since the 
exposure of the walls and the location of the build 
ing have a definite effect on the construction and 
weather-resisting qualities of the walls. At Newport, 
a stone country house with walls 2 feet thick was so 
located in reference to the prevailing winds, sun 
and dampness that the moisture penetrated the walls 
and completely rotted out the 2 by 4-inch furring 
strips, making necessary the entire reconstruction of 
the finish on these walls. A safe rule to follow is 
always to furr weather-exposed walls. 
Should the location of the house be such that fogs 
and long periods of dampness are liable to occur, 
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such as at Newport and sections of Long Island, the 
sensible method is to apply an asphalt compound to 
the interior of the wall and then to furr the wall 
with split furring tile. Where unusually good con- 
struction is desired, it is good practice to waterproof 
the mortar used in laying the brick or stone, and then 
parge the inside of the wall with 1:2 Portland 
cement mortar, upon which the waterproof asphalt 
paint and tile should be installed. All windows should 
be calked and heads covered with copper. The se- 
lection of the face brick for the exterior walls is 
important, as it is becoming common knowledge that 
a brick with a medium rate of absorption will help 
create a dry wall, due to the greater bond between 
the brick and the mortar and primarily because the 
moisture will “mushroom” across the the 
wall, create a “blotter effect,’’ allowing the heat and 
sun to extract the moisture through the entire face 
of the wall and not through the joints, which would 
occur if an impervious brick were used. 

When the northern styles of architecture are used 
as precedents, and are followed closely, it is custo- 
mary to use substantially the same materials as are 
used in the original buildings. When this is done, 
little trouble will be experienced, since the materials 
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used in the construction of the northern styles were 
selected to withstand climatic conditions. The proof 
of this is how well they have endured through the 
ages. When the southern styles of architecture are 
used as precedents for homes constructed in our 
northern climates, the specification writer’s troubles 
The result is similar to that which would 
follow transplanting a tropical tree in Bronx Park, 
New York. The materials used in the southern styles 
are, as a rule, colored stucco, colored and glazed 
terra cotta, cast concrete terra 
cotta roofing tile, and a multitude of imitations of 
these materials, and the great majority are inferior 
to the original materials they are designed to replace. 
In the southern climates we do not encounter the 
destructive action of moisture, penetrating a build- 
ing material and then freezing and thawing. This 
action disintegrates most materials, but has a par- 
ticularly destructive effect on architectural terra 
cotta, cast stone, stucco roofing tile, etc. In southern 
climates the heat of day will evaporate the moisture 
before it has a chance to do any harm. The tempera- 
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ture changes also are relatively small, so that the 
effect of expansion and contraction is not severe. 

There is little in the interior finishing of the coun- 
try house which the specification writer need feel as 
The selection of materials 
in almost all cases is that of a personal nature. The 
exact class of material and workmanship desired 
should be carefully specified in detail, so that the 
bidder will know exactly what to estimate upon. The 
better sort of country house building is divided into 
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two classes. The one class consists of the construc- 
tion of the shell of the building, including the finish- 
ing of the service portions of the structure. The 
finish of the main rooms is generally handled as a 
separate operation and not by the general contractor. 
The finishing of the main rooms is let as separate 
contracts directly to high class cabinet and decorative 
contractors specializing in this class of work. The 
specifications for the finishing of the main rooms 
should be accurately and carefully compiled so that 
the exact class of work desired will be covered in 
detail. The exact flitches of the veneers should be 
selected from a hardwood dealer, and then the pe- 
riod hardware should be selected from a dealer spe- 
cializing in this class of work. After these details 
are taken care of, the specifications should be com- 
piled. In the better class of work it is good practice 
to require that all woodwork in the rooms, includ- 
ing the doors, be built up complete in the cabinet 
shop, and be veneered from the flitches of wood 
selected from the hardwood broker’s stocks. This 
should include panels, rails and stiles, except the 
mouldings which may be of solid stock. The cabinet 
work is completely finished in the shop and delivered 
and set up complete, like fine furniture. Schedules 
of finishes were designed to simplify the preparation 
of plans and specifications and also to tell exactly 
what is required for finishing a particular room or 
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finished floor, base, wainscot, plaster, picture mould- 
ing, chair rail, cornice, ceiling and mantels occuring 
in each portion of the building, and are either in- 
cluded as part of the drawings or included in the 
specifications. The writer prefers to include the 
schedules in the specifications, where they are in- 
dexed and numbered, showing where the different 
finishes are specified in detail. 

Questions will arise as to the relative costs of 
different materials for a given place. In the ab- 
sence of definite cost data, the architect will gen- 
erally suggest that alternative estimates be requested 
from the contractor. This matter of requesting 
alternative estimates is being greatly abused and is 
causing contractors heavy estimating costs. The 
practice should be discouraged as much as possible, 
as the better class of contractors are refusing to esti- 
mate where an unusual number of alternative bids 
are requested. It is considered better form to re- 
quest the alternative estimates as additions to the 
bid rather than as deductions, the theory being that 
the base bid includes the minimum that will be ac- 
cepted, so that the client can add desirable features 
as his funds will permit. Another 
practice of the estimator in quoting the price used 
in his “makeup” sheet for deductions without giving 
the client the advantage of the overhead and profit 
charges included in the final tabulation. The alterna- 
tive estimates should be segregated so as to appear 
in a separate section directly after general contrac- 
tor’s work and not scattered throughout the speci- 
fication, causing a “hide and seek”’ game to find them. 

The specification for the country house can be 
summed up as an instrument controlled in a large 
measure by the personal desires of the client. The 
specification writer’s function in this class of work 
should include: 

1. Preserving order, so that no mistakes will occur. 

2. Assuming responsibility for the physical qual- 

ities of the building. 
Preparing a complete document, so that a 
standard agreement can be executed. 
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The duties herein summarized are very difficult 
to assume in connection with the specification for 
the average country house. This is due mainly to 
the personal character of the work. The specifica- 
tion writer must be tactful and diplomatic in his re- 
lations with the client and should not try to impose 
his ideas in questions of a purely negative character. 
Those questions which relate to the physical quality 
of the building and the proper and fair administra- 
tion of the work, should be decided by the specifica- 
tion writer. Should questions of this character be 
decided against the better judgment of the specifica- 
tion writer, he should make it plain that he will 
assume no responsibility for the results of such de- 
cisions. The successful solution of the practical 
problems arising in connection with the planning and 
construction of a country house, with all its com- 
plications, is one of the quickest and surest methods 
of building up the prestige of the architect. 





